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Blair invites major overseas investment into Millennium Experience 


Japan props up the Dome 


( 


* 

V 


Ewen flflacAsklU In Tokyo 
and Luke Harding 


T ONY Blair last 
night moved to 
rescue the trou- 
bled Millennium 
Dome by inviting 
Japanese corpo- 
rations to invest in the 
project 

The dome, which was origi- 
nally billed as a showcase for 
British achievement and in- 
genuity, may now be substan- 
tially financed by firms such 
as Toyota. Sony. Nissan and 
Toshiba. 

Private Investors are likely 


to be given exhibition stands 
inside the dome, with a 
promise that their logo will be 
prominently displayed. 

The Government has been 
using National Lottery funds 
to set up the £758 million 
dome, but British companies 
have been reluctant to con- 
tribute. and the project has 
been bogged down by internal 
feuding over its contents. 

A spokesman for the Prime 
Minister, on his way home to 
Britain after a five-day tour of 
Japan, revealed that Invest- 
ment had been discussed with 
the Japanese. Big corpora- 
tions have been offered use of 
the dome to show off hi-tech 


innovations in return for put- 
ting sums of up to £12 million 
on the table. 

Mr Blair and an accompa- 
nying business delegation dis- 
cussed the dome with several 
Tokyo companies during the 
trip. Japanese representa- 
tives are due in Britain in the 
next few weeks to examine 
the project in more detail. 

The president of the Con- 
federation of British Indus- 
try, Sir Colin Marshall, who 
accompanied the Prime Min- 
ister, yesterday gave an up- 
beat assessment of Japanese 
intentions. He said: "The in- 
terest I have heard expressed 
so far is the opportunity to be 


able to promote their compa- 
nies and the hi-tech aspects erf 
their business to an ex- 
tremely large audience, not 
only in the miQenniom year 
but in the run-up to the 

mfllprin iiim " 

But Mr Blair's initiative 
drew a withering response 
from prisoner of war veter- 
ans’ groups. Sid Ta vender, 
vice-chairman of the Japa- 
nese Labour Camp Survivors 
Association, said: “I am not 
happy about this. Private 
Japanese companies includ- 
ing Toyota, Mitsubishi and 
Datsun used PoWs as slave 
labour during the second 
world war." 


The New Millennium Expe- 
rience, which is r unning die 
dome project, needs at least 

£150 million from the private 

sector. Companies can invest 
up to £12 million but 
only a few British firms, in- 
cluding British Airways and 
BT. have openly pledged 
suppor t. 

A spokesman for the New 
’ MTnprnniiiTn Btp w iwirfl last 
night daimedthat £120 mil- 
lion had been privately 
pledged by British firms. But 
he arimhtwd that the money 
had not been handed over and 
contracts had yet to- be 
negotiated. 

The prospect of Japanese 


investment opens the Govern- 
ment up to a charge of dilut- 
ing the Britishness of the pro- 
ject. Companies in countries 
other than Japan, particu- 
larly the United States, will 
also be invited to participate. 
Some people, however, win 
welcome a shift away from 
the initial celebratory jingo- 
ism to a project with a more 
international flavour. 

Peter Mandalaon. the Min- 
ister without Portfolio, last 
night described the dome as 
“a great British enterprise”, 
but sought to stress die global 
nature <rf firms like Toyota. 
“They are companies which 
are part erf the British way of 


life.” he said. 

Francis Maude, the shadow 
heritage secretary, said the 
project was now open to “ridi- 
cule”. “One week Mr Mandel- 
son is in Disneyland looking 
for ideas. The next week Tony 
Blair is in Tokyo looking for 
money. This raises questions 
about how well this is being 
run. This exhibition was 
meant to be the best of Brit- 
ish. There is just a hint of des- 
peration about all this.” 

The project has been 
dogged by trouble. Over the 
weekend the project’s former 
creative designer Stephen 
Sayley accused Mr Mandel- 
son of running the dome like 


a dictator and said it might 
turn out to be “crap”. With 
under two years to complete 
the project, time is East run- 
ning out. „ 

Sir Colin Marshall said 
there had been a marked 
change over what the dome 
should contain and there was 
now more emphasis on new 
technology. He said: “There 
was a very marked emphasis 
recently on the dome high- 
lighting technology aspects, 
so Japanese companies that 
have a lot of Investment in 
research and development, if 
they so wish, have the oppor- 
tunity to show off ideas they 
have for the fixture.” 




Guy Snowden: described allegations of attempted bribery as outrageous 


t There is 
always a 
bottom line, 
Richard. 

In what way 
can we 
help you? 5 


For one of these mufti-millionaires 
the game is up. Kama! Ahmed 

on an uncharitable lottery squabble Richard Branson: made note of conversation after ‘ugly pause* 


PHOTOGRAPHS: MARTIN GODWIN 


P AYING for the case, at 
least, will not be a 
problem. Two of the 
richest men In the 
world locked horns yesterday 
in what is set to be one or the 
most remarkable libel battles 
of the decade. 

On one side of Court 13 of 
the High Court in London sat 
Richard Branson, multi-mil- 
lionaire. businessman and 
sometime balloonist. 

On the other sat Guy Snow- 
den. multi-millionaire, busi- 
nessman and onetime horse 
trainer. At stake is each 
man’s integrity. 

Mr Branson, aged 47. is 
suing Mr Snowden. Mr Snow- 
den’s company G-Tech and 


the company's public rela- 
tions director. Robert Ren- 
dine. for claimin g that allega- 
tions that Mr Snowden had 
tried to bribe Mr Branson 
were lies. 

In turn Mr Snowden, aged 
52, is suing Mr Branson for 
making the bribery allega- 
tions in the first place. 

At the time, Mr Snowden 
and Mr Rendlne described the 
allegations as “outrageous’’ 
and "completely untrue”. 

The case rests on the bitter 
battle to win the contract to 
run Britain's lottery in which 
both Mr Branson and Mr 
Snowden were involved. 

The court was told that in 
December 1995 Mr Branson 


claimed on BBCl’s Panorama 
that Mr Snowden had offered 
him a bribe to pull out of the 
bidding for the lottery — 
eventually won by Camelot, 
in which G-Tech has a 22.5 
per cent stake. 

“The gaming Industry and 
the lottery Industry in partic- 
ular might suitably have a 
motto — take a chance,” said 
George Carman QC, repre- 
senting Mr Branson. 

“Much of this case is about 
an occasion In 1993 when we 
shall submit that Mr Snow- 
den took a fateful chance. We 
say that because be took that 
chance with Richard Bran- 
son, it was a gamble that did 
not pay off.” 


The jury of six men and six 
women were told that the oc- 
casion in question was a 
lunch at Mr Branson’s house 
in London in September 1993. 

Mr Branson, whose Virgin 
Group was heading a no- 
profit bid to run the lottery, 
wanted to ask Mr Snowden if 
he could help Mr Branson’s 
consortium with computer 
and technical support. 

The court was told that Mr 
Snowden said at the lunch in 
the conservatory of Mr Bran- 
son's Holland Park home that 
he was not able to help as G- 
Tech, which runs lotteries in 
30 countries across the world, 
was already involved in the 
Camelot consortium. 


John Jackson, then chief ex- 
ecutive of the Body Shop who 
helped Mr Branson run the 
H ealth c are Foundation, a char- 
itable organisation, was also at 
the lunch. Mr Snowden then al- 
legedly asked Mr Branson If he 
would be willing to pull out of 
toe hiririiwg as it might affect 
Camelafs r-h anres <rf winning 
the contract 

Mr Carman said Mr Snow- 
den was concerned that if Mr 
Branson persisted with his 
bid, the Government might 
decide that all companies 
should be run on a nonprofit- 
able basis. 

He said the motivations of 
the two men for running the 
lottery, one for charity, one 


for his own prefit, were sepa- 
rated by a “yawning gulf’ and 
that Mr Branson described 
Mr Snowden as “odious". 

“His [Mr Snowden's] eyes 
were firmly fixed on the prof- 
its that would be made for G- 
Tech," Mr Carman said- "The 
natiozial lottery in the UK 
would have been the jewel in 
the crown, it was the largest 
lottery In the world.” 

The court was told that be- 
tween 1995 and 1997 Camelot 
had matin £147 million in 
profit, a slice of which would 
goto G-Tech. 

Mr Carman then said that 
the following conversation 
took place: 


torn to page 3, column 7 



Bath Rugby Club suspend suspected ear biter 



Kevin Yates: denies biting 
off chunk of opponent’s car 


Luke Harding 
and Robert Klteon 


A SOLUTION to the mys- 
tery of who bit the ear 
of rugby player Simon 
Fenrt appeared to move closer 
last night when Bath sus- 
pended one of its forwards, 
Kevin Yates. 

Fenn, who plays for London 
Scottish, collapsed in agony 
on Saturday during a match 
with Bath after a large chunk 
of his left ear was bitten off in 
a scrum. He required 25 
stitches. 

Last night Bath appeared to 
have identified the suspected 
culprit as Yates, a 25-year-aid 
England international prop. 


But he stiff has to be found 
guilty, pending an internal dis- 
ciplinary bearing. He contin- 
ued to protest his innocence. 

London Scottish originally 
named all three members of 
the Bath front row to the 
Rugby Football Union after 
Bath seemed unwilling to 
pursue the matter. But in a 
statement Bath insisted nei- 
ther Federico Mendez nor 
Victor Ubogu had been In- 
volved. It also stressed that its 
investigations are 

continuing. 

Yates's future, neverthe- 
less, appears bleak. He has al- 
ready been forced to pull out 
of today's England squad get- 
together at Bisham Abbey. If 
found guilty he wffl have to 


wait a very long time before 
being able to add to the two 
caps he earned on England's 
tour of Argentina. 

Until the ear-biting mystery 
is resolved, Yates will con- 
tinue to be a member of the 
Bath squad. 

But If video and pictorial 
evidence from London Scot- 
tish fails to unmask Yates de- 
finitively, the lawyers win 
start to circle attentively. 

“Well have a disciplinary 
hearing in the next few days. 
What happens to Kevin will 
depend on the outcome of that 
hearing." Bath chief execu- 
tive Tony Swift said yester- 
day. "Kevin has said he Is 
totally innocent and has said 
he will cooperate fully.” 


Fenn, an Australian play- 
ing his first match for the 
dub, was hurt late in the first 
half of Saturday’s Tetley’s Bit- 
ter Cup tie. He may still 
require a skin graft to heal 
the wound, bigger than the 
one suffered by Evander 
Holyfield in his world heavy- 
weight fight with Mike Tyson. 

This sort of thing has hap- 
pened before. Springbok prop 
Johan Le Roux, possessor of 
rugby’s most infamous set of 
teeth, received a 19-month sus- 
pension for biting Sean Fitz- 
patrick's ear in the second test 
between South Africa and New 
Zealand in Wellington in 1994. 


Yates RHdntains knoomc*. 
page1« 


’Even the briefest 
glimpse at the pre-match 
rituals confirms that 
rugby players are more 
pumped up than ever — 
and not just with muscles 
and money. They 
increasingly resemble 
American footballers who 
head-butt team mates 
and scream blue murder 
before a ball has even 
been kicked.’ 

Paul Hayward, Sports 
Journalist of the Year, 
page 16 
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was all a^ 
till I found out 
about Ruskin 


College" 


W hen I was a very 
young seaman, like 
many 1 had the 

rJwnce of full-tube further 
education. Then I heard 
about Ruskin College. 

Founded in 1699 Ruskin 
was the first residential 
college for working people 
and for those who had 
little or no educational 
opportunity when young. 
Every autumn since then. 

meu and women have arrived 

at the college from a variety 
of communities, ethnic, 
industrial and trade union 
backgrounds, to study 
full-time for the first Hm- 
ln their adult lives. 

They will leave with 
formal qualifications and 
go on. to further study, or 


return home to pursue 
their careers. Few have 
any recognised educational 
qualifications when they 
arrive. 

All have a common 
interest In society and a 
desire to improve it. Entry 
to Ruskin is by interview 
and is only for students who 
are 20 and over. 

The college is residential 
and foil state bursaries are 
available. 

If like me you are 
motivated to improve soci- 
ety this is your opportunity 
t o gain the education yon 
always wanted - but missed. 

Think of where it could 
getyoul 

Send for a 
prospectus 
now or ring 
01865310713. 



Ruskin College, Walton Street. Oxford. OX1 2HB 


I. 
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’ow was it fer you 
with urr Robin? 



Simon Hoggart 


W HAT I can’t under- 
stand is this: since Cu- 
pid — or Alastair 
Campbell as we call him — has 
snaffled her man for her, why 
does Gaynor Regan look so mis- 
erable? I mean, I know she's 
been under a lot of pressure 
lately, but she is the winner. 

Last summer Mr Campbell, 
the twinkle-eyed match- 
maker. instructed the Foreign 
Secretary to choose between 
his wife and his mistress. (In 
common with all colt reli- 
gions, Mew Labour puts great 
emphasis on arranging suit- 
able marriages.) 

Since Mr Campbell is a 
mare senior votary In the cult, 
Mr Cook did as he was bidden. 
And now the lucky girl looks 
as if she had Just eaten a wasp 
sandwich. 

Of course, some people hate 
being photographed. But I've 
seen young women look 
cheerier on Blind Date, even 
when they explain why they 
would rather do the butterfly 
stroke across a river of rat- 
infested sewage than set eyes 
again on the Woke they chose 
last week. 

(“Gaynor. duck, *ow was it 
fer you with urr Robin?" 

"CiUa, I would rather do the 
butterfly stroke across a river 
of rat-infested sewage than 
ever set eyes on him again.") 

The blushing bridegroom 
was answering questions in 
the Commons yesterday, a 

chance to explain his ethical 
foreign policy (as opposed to 
his slightly more confused do- 
mestic policy). 

We gazed at him in wonder, 
the same question silently 
forming in all our minds: 

"How does he do it?” 

How, that Is, when Inside he 
must be churning with rage 
and ang uish, does he manag p 
to speak so crisply and coolly? 
At the very time when the 
man who holds the job Mr 
Cook covets, Gordon Brown, 
is felling out with the Prime 
Minister on a scale un- 
matched by any Chancellor 


Review 


since Nigel Lawson. Mr Cook, 
far from being hailed as a 
so phis ticated elder states- 
man, is seen on every front 
page promising not amoral 
policy on Algeria, but to 
marry a woman who looks as 
if she had just spotted a dead 
toad on her dressing table? 

Mr Cook kept his cool even 
when the first Tory question 
came from Alan Clark, whose 
private life, though as colour- 
ful as Mr Cook's, is now en- 
tirely in the past 

The questions concerned 
Sartdam Hussein. There are 
those who believe it is time to 
lift sanctions against Iraq, on 
the grounds that they cause 
terrible damage to children 
and yet bolster Saddam's 
position. 

Then there are those, like 
Mr Cook, who believe they are 
working. But the antis were 
relentless. Tony Benn actually 
accused toe sanctions’ sup- 
porters of “war crimes’’. (Like 
Sinn Fein, Mr Benn generally 
manages to blame Britain for 
every atrocity, no matter who 
actually carried it out) 

Mr Cook stood his ground 
until relief came from Dale 
Campbell-Savours, who 
pointed out gently that many 
of the people who oppose sanc- 
tions today were the same as 
those who had argued for 

them in 1<MT, instead nf mil i - 

tary action. Mr Cook chadded 
happily, and we knew he was 
home and safe. 

Later, there was a terrible 
accident Helen Brin ton is one 
of the robotlsed Labour 
women who has been pro- 
grammed to respond to cer- 
tain key sounds. When she 
hears toe word Europe, elec- 
trical currents surge through 
her synapses, she leaps up and 
says: "Does my honourable 
friend agree with me that the 
party opposite could never 
agree on a code of conduct 
towards Europe?" 

But something had gone 
horribly wrong. The question 
was actually about Indonesia. 

The Speaker inquired icily 
whether it concerned Indone- 
sia or Europe. The minister, 
Derek Fatchett, tried to get 
both women off the hook. “A 
mixture of both, if you like. 
Madam Speaker.” 

"The minister is out of 
order, as the questioner was," 
Betty said coldly . The poor Ms 
Brinton looked as if a British- 
made electrical riot-control 
prod had just been jabbed into 
her rump. 


The laughs and 
tears of a clown 


Lyn Gardner 

The Red Zone 

Purcell Room, London 

“^HE apocalypse starts 

I here and now with Anton 

I Adass insky’s Derevo, a 
Butoh-Lnspired clown troupe 
of whey-faced nutters. They 
are as likely to make you want 
to slit your throat as laugh. 

Trashing all toe conven- 
tions of the circus, these 
shaven-headed, menacing fig- 
ures with their saggy tights 
and taped crotches turn Inept 
cartwheels and fail to juggle 
with toy axes to the accompa- 
niment of an Increasingly rau- 
cous and roaring sound track 
of canned laughter and 
applause. 

That done with, things take 
an even more bizarre turn as 
we are delivered into a twi- 
light landscape, peopled by 
mutant beings, in which birth 
and death co-exist in the same 
split second. There is a con- 
stant cacophony. 

The 60 minutes is frill of 
fleeting moments of great 
beauty; two figures play with 
a pendulum like children with 
a balL The swing of the ball 
subsides. In a breadth, the uni- 
verse contracts. 

A suspended ice-filled bal- 
loon. which looks like a 
strange, upside down human, 
is viciously burst Ice and 
water flood the stage. The per- 
formers slip and slide In the 
detritus. The world takes a 
tumble. 

Yet for all its weird, aching , 
m e la n cholic beauty, this is a 
world which quickly turns 
brutaL A figure runs round 
and round as if on a forced 
march. The crippled grapple 
with each other. There is the 


whiff of the c on centration 
camp in toe air. 

The piece embraces the ex- 
treme, see-sawing wildly be- 
tween complete anarchy and 
total control. At one minute 
toe performers move with toe 
precision of highly trained 
dancers or gymnasts: at the 
next, toe whole cast appears to 
have been suddenly afflicted 
by some dreadful disease of 
toe muscles which makes 
them twitch and thrash like 
puppets with uncontrolled 
spasms. 

The shifting chaos of toe big 
picture frequently gives way 
to tiny telescoped moments in- 
volving a delicately held mir- 
ror or haunting shadowpiay. 

What does it all mean? Who 
knows? Possibly even its cre- 
ators would be hard-pressed 
to explain every image and 
intricacy. 

Born out of the a van t garde 
Russian rock band Avia and 
the changing consciousness of 
perestroika. Red Zone has toe 
unmistakable feel of R ussian 
dissidence. Its scary, cartoon- 
ish quality constantly sug- 
gests a world In which the 
tiny , clownish human figures 
are locked in an unending 

struggle with monolithic 
forces which, threaten to crush 

them. 

The clowns continue to 
clown amidst the chaos, 
repeatedly foaling themselves 
that they can seize control 
when in feet they are toe 
whole point of the joke. 

Image dissolves into image. 
There appears to be no intel- 
lectual thread, merely an as- 
sault on the sight and senses. 
On a screen, strange red 
shapes move like wobblyjelly. 
It is an oddly peaceful and 
moving conclusion to an oddly 
compulsive performance. 


Brewery puts day horses back in harness 
in hope of beating London traffic jams 


Stuart Millar 


F OB <8)0 years, horses pulled 
brewery drays through toe 
streets of south-west London. 
Then came toe 1990s phenom-. 
ena of traffic congestion and 
road rage, and a year ago 
Young's brewery deckled it 
w as too dangerous for toe 
horses to remain on the road. 
But after a year of seeing their 


lorries snarled up In London 
traffic. Young's is to call its is 
horses bade into service. 

The 14 shires, two Suffolk 
punches and two French per- 
cherans will resume delivering 
beer to pub s near the compa- 
ny's brewery in Wandsworth- 
south-west London. Youngs 
hopes that later deliveries win. 
avoid the congestion and abuse 
which caused it to withdraw 
the horses. 




A polluted cloud hangs over Canary Wharf Ib London’s Docklands. Traffic ftnnes and other emissions *» blamed far up to 24.000 premature dwths a ywr 

Alarm at killer traffic fumes 


Paul Brown, En v i ro n me nt 
Coireepoiutant 


T RAFFIC fumes are 

killing up to 24,000 
people prematurely 
each year and put- 
ting a similar num- 
ber in hospital, according to a 
government report on the ef- 
fects of air pollution, pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The figures, fer higher than 
expected, give powerful back- 
ing to government plans to 
reduce car use in cities, ex- 
pected to be announced in a 
white paper in the spring. 

The report emphasises that 
those most at risk are toe 
elderly or those with heart or 
lung disease, whose deaths 
are brought forward by days. 
weeks or even years because 
of air pollution. Government 
health experts believe toe 
true death toll may be much 
higher and have so far 
counted only the deaths 
caused by three of toe most 
common pollutants. And they 
have yet to calculate how 
much air pollution shortens 


the lives of otherwise healthy 
people, but believe that it 
must do so. 

Jon Ayres, chairman of the 
Health Department Committee 
on tiie Medical Effects of Air 
Pollutants, which drew up the 
report, said: "We have dearly 
underestimated the true over- 
all effects of air pollution.” 

Government guidelines on 
air quality in urban areas are 
exceeded as often as once a 
week and local authorities 
have been given a target of 
2005 to get levels down. They 
have been given powers to 
close roads or whole districts 
to traffic if necessary but so 
fer no schemes have been 
brought forward for approval. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, said the report 
made these measures more 
urgent "While there is much 
that we need to find out about 
toe precise effects, it is clear 
that it (air pollution] is doing 
harm to people who are al- 
ready frail and sick.” 

The main killers in cities 
are dust particles, mainly in 
diesel fuel, which bring for- 
ward an estimated 8,100 


MurnbwcfdapamMdngGoranmtatlNattt 
stented tn M®7 of 50 mfcrognwwiee at panfatas 
per cubic OMtm as icflnp 24 hour maan 


Number* prwnue dnltwend teuMtf 
caused by air poSUfion 



deaths and put another 10£00 
in hospital. Sulphur dioxide 
adds another &£00 premature 
daathg and a similar number 

Of hospital admisfiinns- 
Over toe whole country, 
summer ozone, which is often 
worst in toe countryside and is 
mainly formed by sunlight 


reacting with a cocktail of pol- 
lutants from traffic, an- 
other L4500 people a year and 
puts 9£00 in hospitaL All three 
pollutants irritate toe bron- 
chial tubes and nan damag e 
lung tissue. Particulates are 
also believed to cause cancer. 

The cost of all this to the 


NHS Is among the questions 
to be addressed by research 
commissioned yesterday. 

The Government says the 
main culprit is the private 
car, although in Belfast, toe 
worst city for particulate mat- 
ter. two coal-fired power 
stations are mainly to blame. 


The National Asthma Cam- 
paign and Friends of the 
Earth called on the Govern- 
ment to support toe Road 
Traffic Reduction Bill, a pri- 
vate members measure sup- 
ported by 400 MPs who want a 
10 per cent reduction in road 
traffic by 3010. 

Melinda Betts, chief execu- 
tive of the National Asthma 
Campaign, said: "This is an- 
other step towards confirm- 
ing the worst fears that many 
of the UK's SA million people 
with asthma have had for a 
long time. The Government 
has got to deliver on air qual- 
ity standards. Hot air and 
empty words will rsot do.” 

The Environment Minister. 
Michael Meacber, accepted 
that the Government needed 
to reduce traffic In cities, and 
said he was sympathetic to 
the aims of the Road Traffic 
Reduction Bill. 

"We are not expecting 
people to sell up their care, 
hut use them less." he said. 
"One eighth of all Journeys 
are less than L000 yards. We 
want them to walk or use pub- 
lic transport" 


Teachers welcome new emphasis on three Rs 


John Carvel 
Education EcBtor 


T EACHERS' leaders gave 
a warm welcome yester- 
day to a drastic slim- 
ming down of the compulsory 
curriculum in primary 
schools to give maximum pri- 
ority to raising the compe- 
tence of slow learners in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. 

Nigel de Gruch y, gen eral 
secretary of the NASU WT and 
a persistent critic of succes- 
sive education ministers, 
called it the best news for pri- 
mary teachers since toe elec- 
tion. Chris Woodhead, chief 
inspector of schools, said he 
was delighted. 

David Blunkett. the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, announced that pupils 
under ll would no longer be 


required to stick to the de- 
tailed national syllabus in 
history, geography, design 
and technology, art, music or 
physical education. 

As toe Guardian disclosed 
on Saturday, he wants teach- 
ers to focus their energies on 
delivering a core curriculum 
of English, maths, science 
and information technology. 
Headteachers will be expected 
to introduce a daily “numer- 
acy hour” dedicated to con- 
centrated arithmetic as well 
as the “literacy hour" an- 
nounced last year. 

The decision showed minis- 
ters’ determination to let 
nothing stand in the way of 
delivering their targets for a 
huge leap in the proportion of 
11 -year-olds reaching the 
required standard In English 
and maths by 2002. Mr Blun- 
kett said after toe election 


that toe Government's perfor- 
mance in education should be 
judged against that yardstick. 

He has effectively aban- 
doned the moratorium on cur- 
riculum change before 2000 
which was promised by Con- 
servative ministers and 
repeated by Estelle Morris, 
the school standards minis- 
ter, last summer. 

Although schools will still 
be obliged to offer a rounded 
education in the so-called 
minor subjects, they can drop 
the official study programmes 
provided by toe curriculum 
authority without fear of 
sanctions from toe Ofsted 
Inspectorate. 

Mr Blunkett has not gone 
as far as Mrs Thatcher, who 
unsuccessfully instructed her 
education ministers to limit 
the primary curriculum to 
the three-Rs. In addition to 


Twenty years getting back to basics 


□ 1968: Shirley Williams, 
Labour’s education secretary, 
stresses need for literacy and 
numeracy skills in schools. 

□ 1975: Margaret Thatcher, 
soon after becoming Conser- 
vative leader, delivers speech 
on importance of educational 
standards. Calls for improved 
teaching of three Rs in 
sch o ols. 


□ 1977: James Callaghan de- 
livers “back-to-basics” speech 
on education soon after be- 
coming Prime Minister. 
Stresses need for schools to 
teach three Rs. Mr Callaghan 
says essential tools of educa- 
tion are “basic literacy and 
numeracy.” 


□ 1984: Tory education sec- 
retary Sir Keith Joseph calls 
for back-to-basics policy in 
classroom with emphasis on 
three Rs and more discipline 
in classroom. 

□ 1987: Education secretary 
Kenneth Baker unveils plans 
for school timetable composed 
of core subjects such as 
sci en c e and technology and 

greater emphasis on three Rs. 

a 1988: Education secretary 
Kenneth Baker calls for more 
emphasis on literacy and nu- 
meracy for adults and children 
during conference on three Rs 
organised by CBI. Also calls for 
more tr ail itinnal teaching ™ 
schools and colleges. 


□ 1993: Prime Minister John 
Major calls for back-to-basics 
initiative In education and 
puts nursery education at 
heart ofhis hack to basics in 
education campaign. 

□ 1993: Labour leader John 
Smith calls for improved 
teaching of three Rs and for 
well -equipped schools and val- 
ued teachers. 

□ 1996: John Major and edu- 
cation secretary G illian She- 
phard express concerns over 
falling standards ofliteracy 
and call for improved teach- 
ing of three Rs. Mr Major an- 
nounces new powers to help 
schools raise standards in 
three Rs. 


Victim mistakenly buried 


Martin Walnwrtght 


A FAMILY’S anguished 
wait for the bodies of 
three generations killed 
in the Luxor massacre ended 
yesterday with forensic proof 
that a young British mother 
was mistakenly buried in 
Germany two months ago. 

The remains of 24-year-old 
Karina Turner, who with her 
mother Joan and five-year-old 
daughter Shminnah was ma- 
chine-gunned by Islamic ex- 
tremists, win be exhumed and 
returned to Yorkshire. 

Comparisons of DNA and 
dental records finally per- 
suaded sceptical police in 
Germany that Mrs Turner's 
body had been muddled with 


that of a German woman in 
the chaotic aftermath of the 
kill i ng of 58 tourists on No- 
vember 17 last year. 

The British family's agony 
had already been com- 
pounded by a similar error 
over the body of 53-year-old 
Joan Turner, which was con- 
fused with a Swiss victim's 
and sent to Zurich 
The West Yorkshire coro- 
ner, Roger Whittaker, an- 
nounced the breakthrough 
yesterday, expressing official 
regret that it had taken so 
long to sort the muddle- out 
He revealed that before 
Christmas. German police 
bad refused to reopen their 
inquiries without an official 
approach through InterpoL 
Karina’s elder sister Deb- 


bie, a student at Salford uni- 
versity, said last night “She's 
been found now and that’s all 
that counts " 

The Rev Dennis Handley, 
vicar of St Bartholomew’s 
church in Rlpppnden, near 
Halifax, where grandmother, 
daughter and grand-daughter 
shared a stone terrace house, 
said toe news was a great 
relief for the whole village. 

The bodies mistakenly 
thought to be those of Joan, a 
social worker, and Karina, an 
air hostess, were identified by 
consular staff in Egypt and 
then by relatives and a family 
friend in London. Mr Whitta- 
ker said no blame should 
attach to either the sy stem of 
visual IdwitlflraHnn nr those 
who took part. 


his four core subjects and a 
statutory duty to provide reli- 
gious education, he wants 
schools to use the more flexi- 
ble timetable to offer “tastes 
in other subjects, including 
modern languages, if they 
wish,” 

The changes — to be intro- 
duced in September — are a 
stopgap measure pending a 
complete revision of toe cur- 
riculum in 2000. But Mr Blun- 
kett left little doubt yesterday 
that the concentration on 


basic skills would become 
permanent 

“Fbr too long, too many pri- 
mary school teachers have 
been prevented from giving 
literacy and numeracy toe at- 
tention they deserve because 
the national curriculum has 
lacked the very clear focus on 
the basics which Is crucial in 
primary education. 

"It is no surprise that so 
many pupils leave primary 
school ill-equipped in the 
three-Rs,” he said. 


It was understood that Nick 
Tate, chief executive of toe 
Qualifications and Curriculum 
Authority, was uneasy about 
demotion of the minor subjects. 
Although he supported Mr 
Blunkett at a press conference 
yesterday, he emphasised that 
schools achieving their literacy 
numeracy tansets had no 
reason to narrow their curricu- 
lum. Dr Tate said he would con- 
sult on the Government's pro- 
posals and was keen to hear 
responses. 
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France plots clampdown on drinks sponsorship 


European ban 
could end 
sport’s £40m 
alcohol deals 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


B ritish sport could 

lose £40 mini m a 
year if a French 
proposal to ban al- 
cohol sponsorship 
throughout Europe is 
adopted, a senior European 
Commission official has pri- 
vately warned in a report to 
UK sports bodies seen by the 
Guardian. 

According the official, the 
French are pressing the com- 
mission to adopt a Europe- 
wide ban to bring other 
countries into line with, their 
own law. Drinks companies 
are already prohibited from 
sponsoring sport in France 
under the Loi Eotn and any 
French television company 
broadcasting an event which 
permits alcohol sponsorship 
can face fines and the impris- 
onment of its directors. That 
could become European law 
within five years. 

Yesterday the French gov- 
ernment admitted that it is 
pressing [or a ban. "We are 
pushing for the toughest poss- 
ible agreement in Europe," a 
spokeswoman for the health 
ministry said. “And we are 
aiming for it to be as close as 
possible to our own laws." 

The private report, deliv- 
ered to a closed meeting of 
sponsors and governing 
bodies, warned that alcohol 
could replace tobacco as the 
soft target of European legis- 
lators. "There is a great risk 
that the kind of blanket ban of 
alcohol advertising in France 
will spread across the whole 
community as it has done for 
tobacco," die report said. 

Fears of a back-door Euro- 
pean ban have grown since 
the commission's refusal to 
deal jrifh Budweiser’s claim 
against 'the football World 
Cup organisers in France. 
The American brewer has 
been denied pitchside adver- 
tising during the World Cup 
because of the Loi Earn, de- 
spite having paid Fife, foot- 
ball's governing body, an esti- 
mated £20 million to be an 
official sponsor of the tourna- 
ment Budweiser has been 
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forced to sell its stadium 
hoarding allocation to the 
Japanese watch firm Casio. • 
“That reflected the incredi- 
ble pressure that some mem- 
ber states are putting on the 


institution.” the commission 
official's report said. “It lays 
the ground for European 
harmonisation of the ban." 

One official said yesterday 
that international sports 
teams playing in France had 
been subjected to “blackmail" 
by French television, and 
forced to remove sponsors' 
Ttnmra from shirts. The law 
forced Newcastle United to 
cover their shirt sponsor's 
n ame for a mg tr.h in Monaco 
this season. 

Sweden, Greece and Italy 
are thought to back moves to 
outlaw alcohol sponsorship. 

British sport, whose deals 
with the drinks industry, in- 
cluding agreements beyond 
the current year, are worth 
£110.5 million, would be hard- 
est hit by the French propos- 
als. “The market for sponsor- 
ship is much bigger and more 
sophisticated than In the rest 
of Europe,” Nigel Currie, 
spokesman for the European 
Sponsorship Consultants As- 
sociation (Escs), said yester- 
day. ‘It would be a disaster 
fi>r British sport" 

Esca is coo rdinating lob- 
bying in Brussels to counter 
French pressure, and is wor- 
ried that many governing i 
bodies are not taking the ! 
■ threat seriously. 

“Five years ago tobacco 
was in exactly the same posi- 
tion," said Helen Day, chair- 
woman of Esca’s interna- 
tional affair s committee. “We 
have to learn the lessons of 
that and be positive.” 

Britain's sports sponsor- 
ship market has gr own enor- 
mously in the past 10 years to 
£350 milli on annually. After 
tobacco, alcohol is the biggest 
player in the market provid- 
ing £40 minion each year, ac- 
cording to industry statistics. 

The biggest benefactor, the 
FA Carting Premiership, which 
has a four-year deal with the 
brewer worth £36 million, 
yesterday condemned the 
French moves. "The involve- 
ment of Carting and other 
brewers in the Premier 
League has brought overall 
benefit to the game," a 
spokesman said. 


Laadar oomment, paga 8 



Cheers . . . Alcohol sponsorship provides a solid, £40 million foundation for Britain’s sporting institutions, from the FA Carling Premiership, to the 
Cambridge rowing team and the England cricket team photographs' sean smtth imp ngmi and cuve mason (above) 



Wake up to millennium bug threat, Blair urged 


‘There is always a bottom 
line. In what way can I help?’ 


Experts warn of public services 
chaos as computers malfunction 


David Gow 
and Simon Beawls 


M illions of people 
could suffer from the 
collapse of benefits 
payments systems, and health 
and education services could 
grind to a finan cial halt be- 
cause of government failure to 
solve the “ millenn ium bug" 
problem, an alliance of senior 
British, American and Cana- 
dian business executives and 
academics warned yesterday. 

Tony Blair, President Bill 
Clinton and the Canadian 
prime minister, Jean Chre- 
tien. were told by 87 corporate 
and academic leaders that 
time is running out and that 
funds set aside are grossly In- 
adequate to deal with the 
threat that software systems 


controlling public services 
will misinterpret dates be- 
yond December 31 next year. 

Their apocalyptic warning 
came as Mr Blair prepared to 
relaunch next week Action 
2000 — foe official body set up 
last year to raise public 
awareness — as the Millen- 
nium Bug Commission. The 
new commission will come 
complete with helpline. Web- 
site and new logo — a black 
bug on a yellow background. 

Amid political infighting, 
the body, chaired by Don 
Cruickshank, the outgoing di- 
rector-general of Oftel, has 
spent weeks searching for a 
chief executive who is not 
now likely to be appointed 
until March at the earliest. 

The government-funded 
body Is due to supplement or 
take over the activities of 


Task Force 2000, the public- 
private organisation beaded 
by consultant Robin Guenier. 
He last night launched a 
scathing attack on Labour’s 
handling of the bug crisis — 
in particular the setting aside 
of a mere £370 million for cen- 
tral government alone to 
tackle a problem likely to cost 
Britain up to £70 billion. 

In a statement issued under 
the aegis of the British-North 
American Committee, the 
corporate and academic lead- 
ers declared: *Tf the year 2000 
finds governments inade- 
quately prepared, the bug’s 
impact will extend well be- 
yond their own operations. 
Pension or income support 
payments and reimburse- 
ments for key services such 
as haaUh and education may 
be disrupted. 

“Breakdowns in revenue 
collection and debt manage- 
ment ma y trigger financial 
chaos, threatening institu- 
tional stability and household 



savings. Malfunctions in crit- 
ical areas such as air traffic 
control and defence may put 
people’s safety at risk. The 
consequences of failure to act 
effectively are frightening to 
contemplate.” 


The International Federa- 
tion of Airline Pilots is plan- 
ning emergency meetings 
over the next few days to dis- 
cuss the prospect that some 
airlines win boycott airports 
across the world thought to be 
particularly vulnerable to the 
bug. "We've already had 
reports from pilots that some 
airlines will refuse to land at 
key airports unless they are 
satisfied sensitive computer 
systems will be overhauled in 
time ," a spokesman said. 

The private sector warning 
came from such business lead- 
ers as Bob Bauman, nhnirewn 
of British Aerospace: Niafl 
Fitzgerald of Unilever; Sir 
Sydney Lipworth. chairman of 
pharmaceutical giant Zeneca; 
James Schlesinger, former US 
defence secretary now with 
US bankers Lehman Bros; and 
James Perrella, head of Inger- 
soll-Rand. It was also signed 
by a string of academics and 
bankers after a December 
meeting in California. 


They called for “rapid and 
focused” action to avoid 
major, potentially dangerous 
disruption. 

“Contingency plans, inside 
and outside government, are 
needed to deal with the fail- 
ures that may occur despite 
the most diligent effort Many 
businesses plan to complete 
their work in time to allow a 
full year’s testing before Jan- 
uary 1 2000 — a practice pub- 
lic agencies should follow." 

Mr Guenier, whose body has 
lost government funding, 
wants the government to treat 
the issue "on a war footing" 
and wrote to Mr Blair last 
week warning him; “We are 
getting It wrong. If we continue 
to do so, the harm to the econo- 
my wiB be substantial and the 
lives of millions of people will 
be unnecessarily damaged. 
That would be unforgivable — 
and an appalling way of enter- 
ing the new aUtenniom. " 


Notebook, page 11 


continued from page 1 

Mr Snowden: "I don't know 
how to phrase this, Richard. 
There is always a bottom line. 
Til get to the point, in what 
way can we help you?” 

There was a pause, before 
Mr Snowden continued: “I 
mean, what could I do for you 
personally?*' 

Mr Branson: "What on 
earth do you mean?" 

Mr Snowden: "Everybody 
needs something.” 

Mr Branson: “I'm quite suc- 
cessful already. I only need 
one breakfast, one lunch and 
one dinner a day. The only 
way you can help us is by 
joining our consortium." 

Mr Carman said Mr Bran- 
son was ■‘astonished" at the 
bribe. 

“Somebody once said that 
England and America are di- 
vided by a common lan- 
guage.” he said. "But there is 
a universal language of brib- 
ery and the language of brib- 
ery- speaks loud and clear and 


leaves an everlasting impres- 
sion in the mind." 

The court was told that Mr 
Branson was so shocked that 
after an “ugly pause” he ex- 
cused himself, went to the 
toilet and scribbled a note of 
the conversation on a piece of 
paper. He later copied it into 
another notepad. 

The court was told that four 
days later Mr Branson received 
a phone call from Sir Tim Bell, 
the PR guru who was handling 
publicity for G-Tech, who said 
that Mr Snowden “might have 
said something that he might 
regret”. Sir Tim asked if Mr 
Branson was “going to the 
press about it". 

Although Mr Branson said 
he mentioned the Incident in- 
formally to Peter Davis, the 
director general of Oflot, Mr 
Carman said he had not de- 
cided to go public about the 
allegations until approached 
by Panorama in IMS. 

The case, before Mr Justice 
Morland. continues. 
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Ruarldh NicoU 

D IAMONDS may be for- 
ever but a fake Chanel 
purse — never! A girl 
just has to go to court when 
presented with such a de- 
classe present from the 
great Shirley Bassey. 

Hilary Levy, Ms Bassey’a 
sometime assistant for 15 
years, is suing her boss for 
breach of contract, not just 
for the bag bat also for at 


legedly slapping her and 
calling her a “Jewish 
bib*". 

The singer who brings 
camp society to its knees 
threw a foil-blown, claws 
oat fit in a Cape Town 
hotel, said to Ms Levy. 

“She hit me on the back,” 
the 44-year-old told Brent- 
ford county 'court in west 
London yesterday. “If I had 
had a camera I would have 
taken a picture of the slap 
mark on my bade.” 


The court was told that 
the trouble began after a 
show in December, 1998. A 
member of the entourage 
was celebrating a birthday 
and Ms Bassey had been 
drinking. 

“People were letting 
their hair down,” said 
Philip Kolvxn, for Ms Bas- 
sey. He admitted his client 
was drunk. 

Ms Levy said she had had 
only one glass of wine be- 
cause she preferred red. 


while white was all that 
was on offer. “You will 
have to go without," Ms 
Bassey told her. 

They returned to their 
hotel some time after 2am, 
where insult flared Into ar- 
gument. Ms Levy was told 
that she could not have the 
next day off. Instead Ms 
Bassey asked her to do 
same shopping before wak- 
ing her just before lunch. 

Ms Levy then left her 
boss in her room but, an- 


noyed. turned back. “Do 
you expect me to work 24 
hours a day?” she asked be- 
fore turning on her heel 
and damming the door. 

The accounts of what fol- 
lowed vary dramatically. 

What Is certain is that Ms 
Bassey turned up at her as- 
sistant’s door. ‘T went after 
her into her bedroom,” said 
Ms Bassey. *T was pointing 
my Onger at her, saying 
•Don’t you dare slam the 
| door in my face again’.” 


Ms Levy said she could 
not remember Ms Bassey 
p ointing , only that she was' 
scared by how close she 
came. 

“She came towards me as 
if she was going to hit me 
and I said: ‘Don’t hit me’." 

She thaw claimed Ms Bas- 
sey hit her and called her a 
“Jewish hitch”: 

Ms Bassey objected: “No, 
I was waving my finger at 
her and was amazed when 
she said *Do not hit me’. 


She was hysterical, she was 
screaming.. . . she had been 
aettng strange an evening. I 
wanted to know why she 
was so angry. 

“I pushed her. I did not 
slap her . . . I pushed her.” 

Ms Bassey denied making 
any antl-semitic comments, 
pointing out that some of 
her best friends were 
Jewish. 

“As I walked out I said 
‘*700 are a spoilt Jewish 
princess’. I certainly did 


not call her a bitch. I do not 
use words like that." 

Ms Levy is claiming 
£7,650 for lost earnings 
during a tour of the Far 
East. 

The case continues today, 
when the mystery of the 
purse may may be cleared 
up and show whether or 
not Ms Bassey Is a ' big 
spender. What seems clear 
Is that she will not be 
spending even a little time 
with BAs Levy (torn now on. 


Catalogue of errors left paedophile free to kill boy 


Lawrence Donegan 

A N INQUIRY into the 
police investigation 
of the murder of a 
nine-year-old boy by 
a paedophile was ordered yes- 
terday after an independent 
report found a catalogue of 
errors in handling the case. 
Grampian chief constahle 


Ian Oliver has asked Lothian 
police to review his force’s in- 
quiry into the murder of Scott 
Simpson, found strangled 
after being abducted from a 
children's playground near 
his home in Aberdeen last 
July. 

Stephen Leisk. a convicted 
paedophile living opposite the 
playground, was jailed for life 
for the killing. There were 


calls for a public inquiry 
amid claims that the police 
and Aberdeen council social 
workers had foiled to identify 
34-year-old Leisk as a suspect, 
despite his criminal history. 

Ihe boy’s family and local 
residents alleged that Gram- 
pian police did not take seri- 
ously «*miigh claims tha t he 
might have been abducted. 
Detectives only interviewed 


Leisk — who confessed al- 
most immediately — after one 
of his relatives told them he 
was living in Aberdeen. 

The report, ordered by Ab- 
erdeen council, yesterday 
concluded .there bad been a 
“dear failure" on the part of 
at least one council social 
worker to monitor Leisk 
closely enough. 

Under a supervision order 



1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years' - What Mortgage Magazine. 


Make sure your latest 
mortgage statement is the 
last bit of bad news 
you get from your bank or 
building society. 


imposed after a previous con- 
viction in Orkney, social 
workers were required to 
visit Leisk at least every two 
weeks. But at the time of Scott 
Simpson's death, he had not 
been seen by the city’s social 
work department for two 
months. 

Ian McManus, the report’s 
author, said last night he was 
not ahle to say whether the 
failure to carry out the super- 
vision order had contributed 
to “the terrible conclusion to 
this case”. 

“Nonetheless, with hind- 
sight. it Is possible to Identify 
a variety of structural factors 
and individual decisions 
which, were they to be i 
addressed, might help pre- 
vent the same situation aris- 
ing. A well qualified, experi- 
enced and committed, social 
worker was deceived by his ' 
client foiled to meet the mini- ! 
mum standards and colluded 
in reducing the quantity of 
supervision to a token leveL” 

Dr Mdb^mafoanum- 

cluding the need to ensure 
national standards for the 
supervision of paedophiles 
were always met and that 
social workers did not work 
alone with sex offenders. 

His findings were wel- 
comed by Dr Oliver, who con- 
ceded that the police had to 
learn “important lessons" 



Stephen Leisk: admitted the Scott Simpson: abducted 
killing almost immediately from a playground 


from Its conduct during the 
Scott Simpson murder in- 
quiry. 

“These include our search 
procedures, the arrangements 
for the recording of Informa- 
tion on sex offenders, the 
proper recording of police di- 
rection. the prioritisation of 
house to bouse inquiries and 
managemen t of the media,” 
he said. 

Dr Oliver said the new Sex 
Offenders Act — which 
requires the registration of 
convicted paedophiles — 
would improve the opportuni- 
ties for co-operative work be- 


tween the police, social work 
departments and other 
agencies. 

• Sheffield council is today 
severely censured for the 
poor quality of its social ser- 
vices and for exposing vulner- 
able children and adults to 
unacceptable risk, writes 
David Brindle. 

Inspectors say they found 
that the council, a pioneer of 
municipal socialism in the 
1980s. was managing its £90 
million social services budget 
so badly that it could not allo- 
cate social workers for almost 
100 children on the at-risk 


register. More than 2,500 
people, many of them elderly, 
were waiting for assessments 
of their care needs. 

Eighty patients, ready for 
discharge, were taking up 
hospital beds because the 
council had not arranged fur- 
ther care for them. 

It was also found to be fail- 
ing in its duty to Inspect con- 
ditions In threequarters of 
the city’s care homes. 

Sheffield admits its failings 
and has launched a three-year 
plan to improve services. It 
Insists things have already 
got better since the joint In- 
spection, last spring, by the 
Audit Commission and the 
Government’s Social Services 
Inspectorate. 

However. Andrew Foster, 
the commission's controller, 
said: “They must maintain 
and improve the speed of 
development” 

The Inspection was carried 
out under a rolling pro- 
gramme of reviews of all 
social services authorities In 
England. 

Although Sheffield has 
made social services cuts of 
almost £22 million since 1993, 
the inspectors say the main 
problem is not lack of money 
but how the foods are spent. 

Average costs of residential 
care were £241 a week, com- 
pared to a national average 
£199. 
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Murder case ‘proof positive’ 
against man held in France 


A MAN accused of the 
murder of his girlfriend 
and the attempted mur- 
der of a prostitute implicated 
himself by leaving blood, 
semen and fingerprints at the 
scene of the crimes, a court 
heard yesterday. 

The presence erf Victor Far- 
ranfs fingerprints was “proof 
positive" he killed Glenda 
Hoskins, 45, in Portsmouth in 
February 1996, and tried to 
murder Ann Fidler, then 43, 
in Kflstipig h, both Hampshire, 
in December 1995, Jeremy 
Gibbons QC, said. 

DNA testing on blood and 
semen meant there was only a 
1 in 15 milli on chance anyone 
else was guilty, he told Win- 
chester crown court 
The court heard how Far- 
rant 48. who denies both 
charges, left finger and palm 
prints on an iron he broke as 
be hit prostitute Mrs Fidler 
around the head. In the case 
of Mrs Hoskins, semen match- 
ing his DNA profile was 
found and his fingerprints 
were near her naked body- 
Mr Gibbons, prosecuting, 
told the court that the women 
were very different and had 
very different lives: me was a 
prostitute and me an accoun- 
tant; one lived in a terraced 
house, one in a luxury ma- 
rina; Mrs Fidler met Farrant 



once, but Mrs Hoskins was 
his girlfriend. 

But he said both crimes 
were premeditated. The iron 
wielded at Mrs Fidler had 
been “aimed by the attacker 
with murder in his heart”, fie i 
added: “Why did he take a 
chisel and a knife? We say it 
is Indicative of a degree of 
premeditation-" 

The court heard that Mrs 
Fidler was beaten so savagely 
she needed nine pints of 
blood, and her husband could 
not recognise her after break- 
ing down the kitchen door. 

"There was Wood on foe ap- 
pliances in the kitchen and 


glass all over the floor,” Mr i 
Gibbons said. There were also 
the remains of three broken 
bottles, allegedly used as I 
weapons. But he said that al- 1 
though Farrant had tried to 
cover his tracks, he had left 
his blood on the kitchen taps. I 
Mr Gibbons said Farrant j 
and Mrs Hoskins had had a | 
relationship since about 
August 1993. and in the two ; 
days before she died he was 
seen hanging around near her 
waterside home. j 

On February 7, Mrs Has- 1 
kins's 15-year-old daughter | 
found her mother's body. A 
pathologist gave the cause erf 



Accu s ed : Victor F a rrant, 


Victim: Glenda Hoskins, 
whose daughter found body 


death as asphyxia. Although 
the signs were not typical, his 
findin g s were consistent with 
drowning. It was suggested 
Farrant had sex with her then 
killed her In the bath. 

Mr Gibbons said pieces of 
paper were found in the de- 
fendant's fiat, and although 
the top copies were missing 
teste on pressure marks on 
paper below showed some of 
what had been written. 

One read- “Read this and 
take it very seriously, it Is not 
a joke. Do not ask any ques 
tlons or say anything and 
then make your choice, do not 
say or do anything other than 
what I instruct you to do or 
say.” The document warned: 
‘T will not repeat myself, you 
will not get a second chance. 
If I have to use violence to get 
what I want I wilL it will 
make no difference to me. I’m 
going to get what I want 
either way, foe choice is 
yours. 

'"Be good and willing to me 
and you will come to no 
«arm. I wifi be gentle but 
remember you must show 
willing and responsive.” 

On foe evening Mrs Hos- 
kins was murdered foe defen- 
dant left foe country from 
Ramsgate. He was detained in 
wance in July 1996 and was 
charged after being brought 
bade to Britain in January 

The case continues. 
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Old Bailey trial hears details of IRA Docklands blast which claimed two lives • Prosecution alleges Inextricable Jink* with consP' rac 

Bomb victims blown thrbuah walls 
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Duncan Campbefl 
Crime Correspondent 


T WO men who died 
in the IRA bomb at 
Canary Wharf 
nearly two years 
ago were blown 
through two walls by the 
force of the explosion, an Old 
Bailey Jury heard yesterday. 

The bomb brought an end 
to the la-month-long cease- 
fire, and it was only after a 
“meticulous investigation" 
that two man were arrested in 
connection with it the court 
heard. 

“An inaccurate an ^ wholly 
inadequate warning had been 
, given,” John Bevan QC. pros- 
ecuting, said about the 
explosion, which took place 
in London's Docklands at 
&59pm on Friday, February 9, 
1996. and caused £150 million 

dq f na g n 

The two men who died, 
newsagent Inam Bashir, 29. 
and his assistant John Jef- 
fries, 31. had just been told to 
leave their shop by a police 
officer, PC Roger Degraff, hut 
possibly did not take his 
warning seriously enough 
and were killed instantly. 

James McCardle. aged 30. 
denies murdering both men. 
He and Patrick McKinley, 
aged 34, both deny conspiring 
to cause explosions. 

McCardle had been a “cen- 
tral figure playing a crucial 
role," said Mr Bevan, while 
McKinley had a lesser part to 
play in the background. 

Finger, thumb and palm 
prints linked McCardle “inex- 
tricably” to file conspiracy, 
bat the evidence against Mc- 
Kinley was not dear cut 
“The IRA go to great lengths 
to cover their tracks." he 

I 

McKinley was at his home 
in South Armagh at the tune 
of the explos ion, the court 
heard, but It was claimed that 
he was Unk<*\ to the conver- 
sion of the lorry into a bomb- 
carrying vehicle. 

The newsagent’s shop was 
at the centre of the blast from 
several tons of home-made ex- 
plosive, which had been hid- 
den on a lorry parked at 
South Quay earlier In the 
day. A police officer had 
taken Its number. 

The warning given by the 
IRA did not leave police 
enough time to clear the area, 
which was crowded at the 
time with people preparing to 
leave their offices for the 
weekend. Mr Inam and Mr 
photograph: nAWD Goes Jeffries were killed instantly. 
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Office buildings in London's Docklands, devastated by the IRA bomb blast in February, 1996 
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The accused . . . James McCardle (left) and Patrick McKinley, who deny involvement 


The two mm were both 
blown through two walls into 
the ne x t shop but one. the 
court beard. It was “miracu- 
lous" that more people did 
not die, but many suffered 
lacerations from falling glass 
and perforated eardrums 
from the blast More than 40 
were injured. 

A Moroccan family, the 
Berrezags, who worked as 
cleaners for the local Midland 
Rank br anch, had also been 
severdy hurt. The father suf- 
fered loss of memory, and the 
son suffered facial injuries 
and perforated eardrums. An- 
other victim, Barbara Osei, 
needed 300 stitches for head 
Injuries. 

Debris had been scattered 


in a radius of up to 300 yards. 
A crater 32 feet wide and 10 
feet deep had been left by the 
explosion. 

The bomb was made out of 
tons of home-made explosive 
(HME) consisting of fertiliser 
and icing sugar ground down 
and mixed together. A 
booster-tube, made out of a 
scaffolding type of pole, had 
been added as bad two elec- 
tric timing devices. 

The lorry used for the bomb 
had previously belonged to 
British Gas and had been con- 
verted into a car transporter. 
A dummy run from Northern 
Ireland to Carlisle had been 
carried out in January 1996. 

“It was a mobile bomb mas- 
querading as a transporter," 


said Mr Bevan. It had been 
spotted earlier on the day of 
the bombing in Barking, east 
London. Police Investigations 
in that area had later turned 
up vital clues that led them to 
McKinley's premises in 
Northern Ireland and to 
McCardle. the court was told. 
A tachograoh disc, of the kind 
used by lorry-drivers to show 
how far they had driven, was 
found hidden in a tyre. 

It was a mystery why the 
bombers had left the incrimi- 
nating items behind them, 
said Mr Bevan, but it could 
have been that they had made 
a mistake or that they had 
thought they were being ob- 
served at the time. 

The case continues. 
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The victims . . . John Jeffries (left) and inam Bashir, who were killed instantly 


Car survey has Spanish hatchback 
top-value buy on 1 3.3p per mile 


Entity Sheffield 

I F YOU need a little run- 
around that will not top- 
ple you into the red then 
a Spanish car is your best 
buy. according to a survey 
yesterday. 

The Seat Arosa 1.0 MPi 
three-door hatchback is the 
top value car on British 
roads, with running costs 
at only 13.3 pence per mile. 
Close behind come the Brit- 
ish Rover Metro and the 
Malaysian Perodua Nippa 
hatchback, both at 13.7 
pence per mile. 

The Skoda, butt of jokes 
in the past, is in the top 20 
for UK value for money, ac- 
cording to the statistics, 
from the automotive data I 
company. CAP Motor 
Research. 

A gap of 3.6 pence per 
mile separates the Arosa 
from the Nissan Micra 1.3 
GX in 40th position — 
which could represent a 
saving of £ 2.160 over 60,000 
miles. 

The figures arc based on 
purchase price, together 
with fuel economy, servic- 


Top ten cars 

Value lor money, UK 


Seat Arosa 1.0 MPI hatchback 3«k 1&3 Spanish 6£S0 

Perodua Nippa heichback Ex Hatchback 5W 13.7 Malaysian S.740 

Rover 100 1.1 Ascot hafcJitoack 3dr 13.7 British 6.350 

Rover 100 Dkwtf IS DAsoarSg faatefttsu* 3*13.7 British 7,350 

Suzuki N«» AJto to hatchback 3* 14.1 Japanese 6,175 

stm*t New Swftt.OGLShstchtackSdr 1A2 Japanese 6,720 

Oatntsu Cuom nakhtnek 3dr 10 Japanese 6^55 

Ford Ka 1-3i hatchback 3dr 14.7 US 7,850 

Hat Cmqueeanto S hatchback 3dr 14A Itafan &496 

VW New Poto 1.0 hatchback 30- 14A German 8,000 


•Peace per oatte. ftormfop cost ffjjurss iuserf on 
deprecation. M and servktng over three ysarsffl.000 mbs 

"On ffwmxtpntx. £ 


ing costs and depredation, cheap to run and resembles 
John Zammett. Seat’s Dr Who’s Tardis — small on 
spokesman, said yesterday: the outside but big on the 
“The Arosa comes oat top inside — perfect for park- 
because it's cheap to buy, ing in cities." 



He said most of the small- 
engined cars in the CAPS 
list were designed for an 
expanding niche in the 
market referred to as the 
“super-mini sector". 

“These cars are for 
people who live in built-up 
areas and just want some- 
thing economic to commute 
a few miles to work. Before 
they might have driven an 
Escort; now, because little 
cars have got power steer- 
ing, five-speed gearboxes 
and faster acceleration, 
people are swopping. We 
expect the Arosa to be our 
biggest seller next year." 

Mark Norman, editor of 
CAP Monitor, a fleet indus- 
try publication, said yester- 
day: "Manufacturers are 
designing better quality 
small cars that are increas- 
| ingly cheap to run. 

“The majority of car 
usage Is localised, which is 
why people want vehicles 
that have low running costs 
and will sell for a good 
! price second-hand. 

“For most people, insur- 
i ance prices are more im- 
| portant than looking 
, flash." 


Elderly aunt was murdered to save on care fees, court told 


Clare Longrigfl 

A WOMAN drowned her 
elderly aunt to prevent 
nursing-home fees eating up 
her inheritance, the Old Bai- 
ler was told yesterday. 

The Jury heard that Sheila 
Bowler, aged 68. picked up 
Florence Jackson, aged 89. 
known to family and friends 
as “Aunt Flo", from the home 
in May 1992. drove to the 


River Brede in East Sussex, 
and pushed her in. After what 
was a "deliberate and 
planned killing". Mrs Bowler 
set up a cover story to report 
her aunt missing. She parked 
a quarter of a mile from the 
river, deflated a tyre. and. on 
returning with help, claimed 
that her aunt must have wan- 
dered off. The bod>- was found 
the next day. 

It Is the second time Mrs 
Bowler, a widowed music 


o 


“I enjoy it more now than 
ever before. I don’t know 
where this energy comes 
from, it must be genetic, but 
it remains undiminished.” 
Lord Weidenfeld, 78, on work 
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teacher from Rye in East Sus- 
sex, has faced trial. In 1993 
she was found guilty of mur- 
der and spent four years In 
prison, before new medical 
evidence raised the possibil- 
ity that the death was an acci- 
dent Last June the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Bingham, 
ordered a retrlaL Mrs Bowler 
denies murder. 

Yesterday, Anthony Glass 
QC. prosecuting, told the jury 
that the aunt had owned a fiat 
in Rye. Mrs Bowler, who had 
power of attorney for her 
aunt, could "reasonably have 
expected” that she would in- 
herit the property. 

However, the aunt was pay- 
ing £242 a week for her care 
in Greyfriars residential 
home In Winchelsea: at her 
death she owed £3.000- De- 
spite requests from East Sus- 
sex social services, the court 
heard, Mrs Bowler had 
refused to complete a form 
that would have allowed the 
council to order the flat's sale 
to recover the fees. 

“Mrs Bowler had a flnan- 


Sinn Fein committed 
to peace process 


McLaughlin warns of ‘doomsday 
scenario’ if negotiations fail 


Jafmlfuflbi 
Ireland Com 


A DOWNBEAT Sinn 
Fein last night 
warned of a “dooms- 
day scenario” if ne- 
gotiations to resolve North- 
ern Ireland's future felled. It 
would be staying In the peace 
process to discuss Tony 
Blair’s blueprint towards a 
settlement despite labelling it 
“a sop to Unionists". 

In an effort to inject pace 
into the process, the talks are 
to move to London this 
month. They win then go to 
Dublin next month. The par- 
ticipating parties detest con- 
ditions at Stormont 
Mitchel McLaughlin, Sinn 
Fein chairman, said the party 
remained committed to the 
talks. But Ulster Unionists 
had to engage fuDy In good- 
faith negotiati o ns, he said. 
There would be no “wholly’’ 
internal settlement 
Mr McLaughlin said: “We 
have a very limited opportu- 
nity to establish a stable. 


democratic and peaceful 
future/’ Otherwise the 
“doomsday scenario” would 
he a reality. 

Bairbre de Brun, a Sinn 
Fein negotiator, later denied 
Mr McLaughlin was hinting 
at a return to IRA violence. 
“He was very clearly talking 
about managing change in a 
way to bring to an end what's 
happening on our streets." 

Three Catholics have been 
shot dead by the Loyalist vol- 
unteer Force since the mur- 
der of its leader, Billy Wright 
Sinn Fein believed the vio- 
lence bad forced the British 
and Irish governments to 
make concessions to 
Unionists. 

There were tacit admis- 
sions that hardline republi- 
cans would be disappointed 
with the document agreed be- 
tween the British and Irish 
governments. That will put 
pressure on the movement's 
unity behind talks now un- 
likely to deliver much of what 
Sinn Fein wants. 

Mr McLaughlin said there 
had always been sceptics. 


But Sinn Fein was at Che 
peace process to say there 
was an alternative to people 
turning “in desperation'' to 
the armed struggle. “We will 
discharge that mandate as 
long as we have the support of 
the electorate.” he said. 

The 609-word document for- 
warded by the British and 
Irish governments Is to be 
used as a basis for negotia- 
tions. But It is more than that 
any proposed settlement will 
be close to Its provisions. 

It provides for a devolved 
assembly, a council of minis- 
ters between Northern Ire- 
land and the republic, and an 
intergovernmental council, a 
way of framing relationships 
Involving the assemblies In 
Scotland and Wales as well as 
Westminster and Dublin. It is 
how these bodies interact 
which will form ' the 
battleground. 

George Mitchell, the former 
US senator who is chairman 
of the talks, said he was 
“greatly encouraged" by the 
parties' decision to use the 
British-lrlsh document as the 
basis for negotiations. “We 
belierve the parties are serious 
and determined." 

The document was a way of 
facilitating negotiations, he 


said. ‘There was no effort to 
obtain the commitment of any 
party to all or any part of it 
Several parties expressed res- 
ervations. That was no sur- 
prise. I expect Sinn Fein to be 
an active and vigorous partic- 
ipant in this process.” 

Mr Mitchell believed recent 
violence had concentrated the 
parties' resolve. 

Sinn Fein's position is to 
use the document which is 
more attractive to Unionists 
than the Framework Docu- 
ment of 1995, to challenge the 
Government's assertion that 
it is the best way to ensure 
that tbe parties engage. It has 
claimed Ulster Unionists 
have refused to do so. 

But David Trimble, UUP 
leader, said there was now tit- 
tle point in the round -the 
table meetings which Sinn 
Fein favours. Negotiations 
should bappen in the smaller 
committees, he said. 

David Andrews, the Irish 
foreign minister, left Stor- 
mont to attend a vigil outside 
the west Belfast home of the 
latest victim of The Troubles, 
Terry Enright, aged 28. He 
was gunned down outside a 
Belfast night dub early on 
Sunday, and will be cremated 
today. 


rial interest In the death of 
her aunt,” said Mr Glass. The 
case was “murder or nothing, 
murder or accident”. 

Much would depend on 
medical evidence, Mr Glass 
told the Jury. “The issue, you 
may conclude, is likely to be 
whether Florence Jackson 
could have left the car on her 
own and walked a distance of 
about one-quarter of a mile to 
her accidental death.” 

Deborah Freeman, a care 
officer at Greyfriars, told the 
I court she had never seen Mrs 
Jackson walk unaided. She 
described bow she took slow, 
small shuffiy steps. Just be- 
fore she died, she had frac- 
tured her wrist and had been 
using a wheelchair. 

Questioned by Jeffrey 
Roberts for the defence, Mrs 
Freeman agreed that old 
people co old become nervous 
of walking unaided. She also 
agreed that nursing staff, 
often assist the elderly and I 
put them in a wheelchair to ' 
save tune. ; 

The case continues. ! 


Church hopes Lincoln’s new dean 
will put an end to 1 0-year rift 


Madeleine Bunting 
Raiigtous Affairs Editor 


T HE most difficult post in 
the Church of England, 
which involves healing 
a 10 - year-old feud between 
senior Clerics, has been filled 
with the announcement yes- 
terday of a Dean of Lincoln. 

The Venerable Alexander 
Knight, the current Archdea- 
con of Basingstoke and 
Canon Residentiary of Win- 
chester, replaces the Very 
Rev Brandon Jackson, who 
resigned last October after a 
bitter and highly public dis- 
pute with his sub-dean, 
Canon Rex Davis. 

At a press conference In 


Lincoln yesterday. Archdea- 
con Knight made a tactful ref- 
erence to the affair “l am 
aware of the past, but I have 
come to look to the future 
and in a sense to draw a tine 
under the past. 

“1 am a team player and 1 
hope to use my experience to 
establish good relations be- 
tween the cathedral and the 
diocese." 

The ferocity of the battle 
between Dean Jackson and 
Canon Davis — which often 
included colourful references 
to the devil’s involvement — 
was such that in T996 the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
George Carey, made an un- 
precedented intervention and 
called for both to resign. 


But in humiliating defi- 
ance of his authority, neither 
agreed to go. Last July the 
deadlock was broken when, 
after prolonged financial ne- 
gotiations, Dean Jackson an. 
nounced he would leave in 
October. Archdeacon Kni ght 
has not met either Dean 
Jackson or Canon Davis: the 
latter is attending a family 
funeral in Australia, and he 
sent a faxed message of sup- 
port as well as signing a let- 
ter of welcome to the new 
dean. 

“I was aware of the trou- 
bles here but Z didn't pay 
them much attention," said 
Archdeacon Knight. “I want 
to get the cathedral off the 
front pages of newspapers.” 


Aged 58, he has been canon 
of Winchester for seven years, 
giving him experience of nin- 
nfog a big, historical cathe- 
dra 1 - tig a reputation 

of being an effective organiser 
a™ good with people. His 
churchmanship is middle of 
the road, neither evangelical 
nor Anglo-Catholic. 

He has also been active in a 
diocesan marriage counsel- 
ung programme, learning 
skflls that could now be of use 
to him. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Rt Rev Robert Hardy, was de- 
appointment. 
He said. The past ha« been 
an unhappy period, but I am 

°P tu nistic about the 
future.” 






6 WORLD NEWS 

Iraq pushes 
UN ‘toward 
the brink* 


Julian Border, and 
Mark Tram in New Yoilc 


I RAQ blocked a United 
States-led United Nations 
Inspection team from car- 
rying oat a weapons 
search yesterday, provoking a 
thinly- veiled US threat of mil- 
itary action. 

The UN special commission 
(Unscom) Inspection trip led 
by Scott Ritter, an America n 
Gulf-war veteran, was called 
off after its Iraqi escorts failed 
to show up. 

This amounted to a veto on 
the inspection, as Unscom 
officials are not able to enter 
suspected Iraqi weapons sites 
without government 
"minders”. 

In response, US officials 
called on the UN Security 
Council to take a hard line 
against Baghdad's behaviour, 
bnt said Washington was 
ready to act alone if neces- 
sary. 

Mike McCurry, the White 
House spokesman, did not ex- 
plicitly threaten punitive mil- 
itary action, bat said: “We've 
got two big carrier battle 
groups that are in the Gulf" 
Meanwhile the Security 
Council acted to shore up the 
authority of Richard Butler, 
its chief weapons inspector, 
as he prepares for another 
round of negotiations in 
Baghdad next week. It is ex- 
pected to issue another de- 
nunciation of Iraq’s defiance 
today. 

A Russian foreign ministry 
official said his country was 
“taking active steps” to 
resolve the new crisis. Rus- 
sian intervention In Novem- 
ber helped avoid militar y con- 
frontation after an earlier 


Iraqi attempt to exclude US 
Inspectors. Baghdad c limb ed 
down on that occasion, but 
maintained its refusal to 
allow inspectors into “sensi- 
tive sites”, including palaces 
belonging to President Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

The Iraqi government took 
exception to the new 16 mem- 
ber UN Inspection team 
which arrived on Sunday, ar- 
guing that — with nine Amer- 
icans and five Britons — it 
was unbalanced. 

O fficials singled out the 
*»am leader, Scott Ritter, as 

an alleged CIA agent 

A Baghdad newspaper la- 
belled him a “hyena In the 
public service of American 
intelligence". 

Mr Ritter described the al- 
legations as ridiculous. “This 
Is an unfortunate turn of 
events. As a result 1 have had 
no choice but to postpone the 
inspection ... I wQl report to 
the [Unscom] executive chair- 
man and seek additional in- 
structions at that time.” 

Other UN inspection teams 
were allowed to carry out 
their duties yesterday, but 
Unscom insisted that it 

should have a free hand in de- 
termining their composition. 

Unscom sources say Mr Rit- 
ter specialises in analysing 
and countering the conceal- 
ment tactics which the UN 
suspects the Iraqi Republican 
Guard employs to hide biolog- 
ical and chemical weapons. 

The US was lobbying for a 
tough stance against Iraq be- 
fore a Security Council meet- 
ing last night Its ambassador 
to the UN. Bill Richardson, 
said: “Patience Is r unning out 
in a lot of Security Council 
capitals. The Iraqis are really 
pushing this to the brink.” 


Cook softens 
line on Iran 



‘It is a massive distortion, a shift 
towards the pseudo-culture of 
the theme park. You cannot 
promote surrealism like the 
Smurfs or the Manneken-Pis* 


The survivors of art's most subversive 
movement are bristling at the Belgian 
establishment's plans for a massive 
retrospective of Vten6 Magritte, 
writes MARTIN WALKER in Brussels 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Edftnr 


B ritain is urging the 
United States and the 
European Union to find 
new ways of dealing with Iran 
as its president, Mohammed 
Khatepji, signals his read!-, 
ness for a better relationsliip 
with the West 
In what diplomats say is a 
big shift, Robin Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, is to call on 
the US to drop its sanctions 
policy and capitalise on the 
“new tone" expressed in Mr 
Khatami's interview with 
CNN television last week 
Mr Cook who is due to visit 
Washington tomorrow, also 
wants to use Britain’s six- 
month presidency of the EU to 



President Khatami: A ‘new 
tone’ towards the West 

find an alternative to the 
Union's "critical dialogue” 
with Iran, which was sus- 
pended last year after Tehran 
was implicated in terrorist 
killings in a Berlin restaurant 

But at the same time he will 
be working to forge a Euro- 
pean consensus on new mea- 
sures to prevent Iran from ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons and 
supporting terrorism. 

"Unilateral American sanc- 
tions will not work nor win 
the old-style EU critical dia- 
logue," said a senior Foreign 
Office official. “We need to 
find a new way to approach 
this important country.” 


The Foreign Office believes 
Britain is strategically placed 
to broker an EU-US agree- 
ment on handling Tehran, by 
helping President Clinton 
fend off demands from Con- 
gress for sanctions against 
non-US companies investing 
in Iran’s energy sector. 

. Madeleine Albright the US' 
secretary of state, has to de-’ 
aide by the end of the month 
whether to Impose sanctions 
an the French oil company 1 
Total, as well as Russian and- 
Malaysian companies that are 
taking part in a £L2 billion 
offshore gas project in defir 
ance or the Iran-Llbya Sanc- 
tions Act 

US officials say commit- 
ments by the EU to restrict 
exports of dual-use technol- 
ogy to Iran and increase intel- 
ligence-sharing could help the 
administration placate Con- 


Detail from Magritte’s Golconde. He once said: ‘My art is only valuable as far as it straggles against bourgeois ideology* 


Belgians’ surreal ity check 


lm - " 


gress and avoid a transatlan- 
tic trade war. 

“We share a concern that 
discord over policy on Iran 
doesn’t serve either US or 
European interests," said one 
state department official. 
“The only ones who benefit 
are the hardliners In Iran.” 

British diplomats say that 
since Mr Khatami’s election 
last summer, Iran has soft- 
ened its angry rhetoric on the 
Arab-IsraeU peace process 
and been helpful on regional 
issues such as Afghanistan. 

Acknowledging the first 
public sign of a coherent shift 
by Britain, officials in London 
say the Government is anx- 
ious not to fall behind more 
eager Europeans like Ger- 
many and Italy, or to miss a 
chance to embolden Mr Kha- 
tami and other moderates. 

Mr Cook will also tell a 
Washington audience that 
Britain needs progress on the 
death sentence imposed on 
The Satanic Verses author, 
Salman Rushdie, who Is still 
living under a permanent 
police guard. Tehran Insis ts it 
vrtH not send anyone to kill 
him, but ciarmc j£ cannot 
annul the fatwa Issued by 
Ayatollah ghnmrinj in 1889. 

Diplomats say that one car- 
rot file EU could offer Iran is 
rescinding the ban on high- 
level ministerial visits, im- 
posed after the Berlin affair. 


Israel imposes fresh hurdle 
to West Bank troop exit 


Jtritan D orgar 

Middle East C orresp ondent 


T HE Israeli cabinet yester- 
day laid down a list of con- 
ditions the Palestinian au- 
thorities must fulfil before 
the next Israeli troop with- 
drawal from the West B ank , 
but the Palestinians immedi- 
ately denounced the demands 
as "stalling tactics". 

The cabinet said no more 
West Bank districts would be 
handed over until the Pales- 
tinian leadership made “sys- 
tematic and effective" efforts 
to combat terrorism, reduce 
Its security forces from 40,000 
to 24000, and amend its con- 
stitution to recognise explic- 
itly Israel’s right to exist 


“We are fulfilling all our 
commitments and we expect 
that thft Pfllretinlanfi will flilffl 

theirs.” the prime minister, 
Binysmin Netanyahu, said. 

Palestinian officials said 
they had already Implemen t ed 
these undertakings, part of an 
agreement signed when Israel 
withdrew from Hebron a year 
ago. They pointed out that Pal- 
estinian police had raided 
members of the armed, wing Of 
the militant Tsiamir move- 
ment Hamas at the weekend, 
and captured a bomb factory, 
in a joint action with Israeli 
security forces. 

Saeb Erekat, a principal 
Palestinian negotiator, said: 
“We tell Netanyahu: enough 
games, enough stalling. We 
need to give peace a chance.” 


A SURREAL war has 
broken out in Bel- 
gium, as veterans 
of the most revolu- 
tionary movement 
in art rally in horror against 
an arts festival in honour of 
the surrealist master Rene 
Magritte. The retrospective, 
to mark his centenary, Is 
being billed by others as the 
biggest cultural event In 
Europe this year. 

“[The festival] has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the 
internationalist and subver- 
sive spirit of surrealism," 
complains Jacques Lacomb- 
lez, a surrealist painter him- 
self and an old friend of 
Magritte. 

The Belgian art critic Xa- 
vier Cannone, who sees the 
dark h an d of Dlsneyflcation 
at work says: "It is a massive 


distortion, a shift towards file 
pseudo-culture of the theme 
park You cannot promote 
surrealism like the Smurfs or 
the Manneken-Pis.” 

Mr Lacomblez, whose own 
paintings are in the national 
museum collection, is refus- 
ing to lend his Belgian surre- 
alist collection to the festival. 
Surrealism ’98. “It is a matter 
of ethics," he says. 

Surviving surrealists are 
up in arms and, despite their 
advanced years, there is some 
nervousness among the exhi- 
bition organisers that they 
are plotting some bizarre hap- 
pening to disrupt the big 
show. 

The Royal Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Belgian government 
and its tourist boards and cul- 
tural offices have banded 
together to mount the biggest- 


ever retrospective of Ma- 
gritte’s work at the museum. 
Its own collection of ISO Ma- 
grittes is being doubled by 
loans from galleries and col- 
lectors around the world. 

Magritte died in 1S67, still 
trying to shake off the notion 
that he was the father of pop 
art Since then he has proved 
the most enduring of the sur- 
realist painters. 

His jarring Juxtaposition of 
images — which included a 
woman with genitals instead 
of a face, and an enormous 
pipe fit for a giant smoker 
with fixe inscription ‘This is 
not a pipe’ — embody the 
strangeness and shock value 
that gave surrealism its artis- 
tic and political force. 

Both a political and artistic 
revolutionary, Magritte 
joined the Communist Party. 


France left paralysed 
by horrors of Algeria 


Paul Webster In Paris 


A T THE newspaper kiosk 
near the rue Myrha, at 
the heart of Paris's 
North African Immigrant 
quarter in the Goutte d’Or, all 
the Algerian dallies were sold 
out yesterday morning, a 
clear indication that the lat- 
est massacres are a terrify- 
ingly live issue for the four 
million Muslims who live in 
France’s big cities. 

The papers said that the 
massacres over the weekend 
were far bloodier than 
reported — 400 killed as op- 
posed to 120 — - and survivors 
recounted the horror from 
their hospital beds. 

But the murders also worry 
the average Frenchman. Sev- 
eral Metro stops away at the 
Etoile, under the Arc de 
Triomphe, a squad erf - soldiers 
armed with rifles patrolled 
the platforms, while their 
leader, a gendarmerie corpo- 
ral, confirmed that, the alert 
in the city for extremist 
bombers was at its peak 
These images of a fright- 
ened expatriate community, 
and a city still under aimed 
guard two years after a bomb- 
ing campaign by Algerian ex- 
tremists, explain in part why 
the issue has put France in a 
state of official paralysis, and 
glad to hand over responsi- 
bility for contact with Algiers 
totheEU. 

The government is not 
alone in its silence about the 
former French territory. Pro- 
testers, including entertain- 
ers and writers, who com- 
plained of France'6 
diplomatic inactivity have 
shelved their movement for 


Cook plans 
EU mission 


B ritain and its 
European Union 
partners have told Algeria 
they want to send a mission 
to "convey public concern” 
at recent massacres and to 
explore what they can do to 

end the violence, writes Ian 

Black, Diplomatic Editor. 
Avoiding any suggestion 

nftnTpg HwrHiigtte 

killings, the British 
Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, said last night he had 
sent a message to his 
Algerian counterpart 
Ahmed Attaf, and was now 
discussing the tinting and 
pr ogramme of the proposed 
visit, which it Is hoped can 
takeplace In the next two 
weeks. 


fear of provoking a reaction. 
In the Goutte d’Or Itself, 
where the cafes are empty 
and the makeshift mosque is 
full because of Ramadan. Al- 
gerian expatriates do not wel- 
come questions. 

“Whatever we say might be 
misunderstood by one side or 
another,” said one passerby. 
“We keep our opinions to our- 
selves but we stay Informed.” 

The number of dish aerials 
hanging from balconies is evi- 
dence of a mass link-up to Al- 
gerian television. The Alge- 
rian government's tendency 
to c ens or information has 
been compensated for by a 
more active Algerian and 
French press, despite the high 
murder rate among 
journalists. 


There ha« been uttia official 
French comment, but the pub- 
lic has never been better in- 
formed. 

Most French papers now 
have correspondents in Alge- 
ria who give vivid daily des- 
patches, while the biggest 
massacres regularly lead the 
television news. 

Allegations that the Alge- 
rian government rnanipnlalpH 
terrorism or that the armed 
Islamic gronp, GIA, 
amounted to little more than 
gangs involved in a local 
revenge war rather than a 

war of religion, are discussed 
without any conclusion. 

One of the many other theo- 
ries is that the massacres are 
the result of straightforward 

confli c t s -between landowners 

and poor peasants who ex- 
pected to benefit from the 
redistribution offermland. 

Yesterday, after talking to 
an isolated Algerian commu- 
nity, Le Figaro's reporter 
quoted a local headman as 
saying the attackers had 
started the Ramadan IriTHng s 
because they had been forced 
to leave their mo un t a in hide- 
outs and were desperately 
short of food and foeL 

The reports do not agree on 
any single theory, but there is 
general agreement that the 
French will continue to resist 
pressure for high-level politi- 
cal interference for fear of a 

rinroagf in hapblnch 

The authorities here are 
still haunted by the Airbus hi- 
jack at Christinas 1994 by a 
group of Muslim extremists 
who believed France favoured 
the Algerian government A 
plan to crash file plane on 
Paris was only thwarted by a 
gunfight at Marseille airport 


He declared: “My art la only 
valuable as far as it struggles 
against bourgeois ideology, in 
whose name life itself Is 
snuffed out" 

This old revolutionary has 
now been embraced by the es- 
tablishment, whose homage 
to him will dominate the 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts 
from March to June of this 
year while 92 other Surreal- 
ism *98 events take place 
around the country. His 
house and even his favourite 
pub, The Greenwich, where 
he used to play chess, are part 
of a “Magritte Trail" for 
tourists. 

The artist's centenary is 
being exploited to promote 
Belgium as “a country within 
the reach of dreams”. 

Magritte was amused by 
the complex psychological in- 


News in brief 


terpretatlons of his work, by 
“our friend, Freud", among 
others. An exhibition of his 
letters shows one. written In 
English on a visit to London 
in 1937, recounting wryly that 
one of his paintings was seen 
as a metaphor for castration. 
He adds that his friends “find 
Brussels very erotic, but Lon- 
don not the least so”. 

Magritte began as a de- 
signer of wallpaper. He later 
subsidised his art by design- 
ing everything from fashion 
ads to wine labels. His first 
one-man exhibition, in Brus- 
sels in 1927, was savaged by 
the critics. He moved to Paris, 
to work with surrealism’s 
founder. Andre Breton, who 
once defined surrealism as 
“the cuckoo's egg dropped 
into the nest with the com- 
plicity of Rate Magritte”. 


He went on holidays to 
Spain with Salvador Dali. and 
Inspired Paul Eluard’s poem 
which found in his paintings 
"a great mystery which can 
never be explained. So much 
the better”. 

But the thick and glossy 
catalogue for the exhibition 
offers an explanation of one 
mystery. It Is the product of 
intense research by the muse- 
um's curators and relates to 
one of Magritte’s best-known 
paintings. The Lovers, on- 
loan from Australia. 

It depicts a couple standing 
close together, their heads 
swathed in white doth, in 
1912, when Magritte was 13. 
his mother drowned herself 
in file local river Sambre. - 
When her body was recov- 
ered. her head was swathed In 
her white dress. 


Dissident’s visit to Britain 
sparks protest from Beijing 


C HINA said yesterday that 
it had protested to Britain 
about a visit by thp arnwi dis- 
sident Wei Jingsheng and barf 
warned foreign countries not 
to use him against Beijing. 

“We have already made dip- 
lomatic representations to the 
British government and other 
countries,” tha foreign minis- 
try spokesman. Shen GuoCang, 
told reporters. Mr Wei, freed 
in November *riw spending 
most of toe last 20 years in 
Ch inese jails, was due to leave 


Britain yesterday for Paris, 
where he win address the 
national assembly's foreign af- 
fairs committee. 

Robin Cook the Foreign Sec- 
retary, who is due to visit Beij- 
ing next week, declined a meet- 
ing with Mr Wei, citing 
scheduling difficulties. Britain 


does not want to offend Beijing 
during a period of warming 
relatio n s. The president of the 
Board of Trade; Margaret 
Beckett, Is In Ghtna and Tony 
Blair plans a visit — Reuters. 


Report putting value on Vichy 
looting is still ‘years off’ 


A COMMISSION investigat- 
ing the collaborationist 
Vichy regime’s looting of 
French Jews’ property during 
tiie second world war has said 
it is years off being able to put 
a value on the thefts, writes 
Jon Henley in Paris. 

A year after It was set up, 
the Matteoli commission said 
in an Interim report it would 
take several years to quantify 
toe value of the pillaged as- 


sets because "hundreds of 
thousands of files and docu- 
ments” were still buried in 
government archives. 

Some 76,000 of France's 
320,000 Jews were sent to Nazi 
concentration camps. Only 
about 2,800 of them survived. 

But the commission 
the government should not 
necessarily wait until the In- 
quiry was over before it 
started caving com pensati on 


Gay man burns 
at Pope’s door 

THE 'Roman Catholic 
I Church’s troubled 
relationship with homosex- 
uals was cast Into stark 
relief yesterday when a 40- 
year-old man set himself 
alight In St Peter's Square. 

writes John Hooper in Rome. 

Alfredo Or man tin , from ‘ 
Sicily, was in a “very seri- 
ous” condition In a Rome 
hospital Last night, With 
third-degree burns on about 
90 per cent of his body. = 
Police found letters in Mr 
Ormando’s discarded jacket 
lamenting his family’s add 
society’s failure to under- 
stand his personal problems 
and homosexuality. 

He staged his protest at 
about 8am, as staff arrived 
at the Vatican. *Tt looked 
like a giant torch that was 
walking,” said one man. 

The Vatican sought to 
deny any link between his 
actions and its condemna- 
tion of gay activities as “In- 
trinsically disordered’’. 

The Issue was hi ghlighted 
last week when one of the 
Pope’s gentlemen-ln-walt- 
the victim of a "gay 

killing *, 


Boeings fail 
IIS checks 

E mergency inspections 
of 68 Boeing 737s have 
reported missing screws and 
one loose bolt in the tail sec- 
tions of three aircraft, the IK 
Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion said yesterday. The in- 
spections were ordered after a 
preliminary investigation of 
to” crash faff* mouth of a Sflk- 
AirBoeingin Sumatra. — AP. 




He took to sex, drags and 
rock W roll so adeptly that 
his new best freinds, Liam 
and Noel, had trouble 
keeping up. 

Portrait: Robbie Williams 
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US census 
chief counts 
herself out 


Martin KatUa In WnMnglan 


T HE. woman supervis- 
ing the United states 
census in 2000 has 
resigned after com- 
plaining that bitter ^Pg?1 and 
political fights are threaten- 
ing ~to make a nonsense of fee 
survey. ■ 1 

The depart ure of Martha 
Riche as the director of the 
US (sosos bureau is a Blow to 

President Clinton, who ap- 
pointed hex three years ago. It 
also casts doubt on whether 
lessons have been learnt from 
the disastrous 1990 . census, 
which MM to iwinrio more 

than - 10 million people and 
mispfacftri another 6 ratTUm. 

MsTtiche stepped down say- 
ing sh* had accomplished bar 
organisational goals and 
wanted to escape from the po- 
litical glr<rmT*fo?ng which, 
said, was preventing her from 
getting on with the job. 

In November her doctor 
told her she was suffering 
from mental and physical ex- 
haustion. Describing her rule 
as “a thankless job”, 
this week; “I want a life.” 

At th«» heart of the < y«« pTR 
crisis is a ruthless battle be- 
tween the Republican majority 
in Congress a n d fee Demo- 
cratic president Demographic 
changes revealed by the cen- 
sus determine fee disburse- 
ment Of mUTionn of dollars Of 


federal aid,, the allocation of. 
ccngressional seats in 
state, and fee redrawing of 


TO. avoid the. problems of 
1990 census, the Democrats 
want the population in 2000 
estimated by statistical sam- 
pling, to addition to fee usual 

head-count. 

. Such techniques should en- 
sure that * hundreds of thou- 
sands of legal and illegal citi- 
zens and immigrants 

unwilling to &D in iwww 
-forms are inducted. Republi- 
can and Democrat parly man. 
agars believe fee missing mil- 
lions are overwhelmingly 
Democratic supporters. 

The undercount is a partic- 
ular problem in big cities and 
stales with, big Hispanic popu- 
lations, such as Florida, 
Tens an ^ California, all of 
which are crucial in a 
national election. The Los An- 
geles Times estimated yester- 
day that the 1990 undercount 
in California cost the state 

ysnn mflHm (£310 ltiTIUnn) in 

federal aid and the loss of an 
extra congressional district 
Republicans say sampling 
Is Illegal because the constitu- 
tion calls for an “actual enu- 
meration” of all residents. 
They publicly refer to it as “a 
risky statistical scheme”. • 
Many observers suspect fee 
White BOuse will fell to find a 
successor to Ms Riche in time 
to amduct the 2000 census. 
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US casinos reel in wealthy ‘whales’ on a line of endless credit 


As competition for the highest of high-rollers turns fierce, the sky 
has become the only limit. Brett Pulley in Las Vegas reports 


I T WAS past midnight at 
the Mirage casino, and 
the actor Bruce WUUs 
was sitting at a blackjack 
table, an unlit dgar be- 
tween his teeth, drinking 
watermelon juice made 
especially far him and bet- 
ting more than $200,000 
(£ 120 , 000 ) an hour. 

Wife $8,000 riding on one 
hand, hie was dealt an ace 
and a io. He . slapped fee 
winning cards down on the 
table. “Look what I got,” he 
bragged, wife more than 
$50^000 in winnings already 
in front of him. 

At another reserved 
black jack table a group of 
WSEUs’s friends, drinking 
complimentary $275 bottles 
*f Louis Roederer cham- 


pagne, were betting thou- 
sands on each hand. 

With the competition for 
wealthy high-stakes gam- 
blers increasing, casino op- 
erators like nothing better 
than to see their top cus- 
tomers, like Willis, fee bas- 
ketball star Dennis Rod- 
man and the Australian 
media mogul Kerry Packer, 
betting huge sums and hav- 
ing a good time doing it 

These men belong to an 
elite but growing group of 
the highest of high rollers 
who once played exclu- 
sively inn handful of casi- 
nos but are now being 
heavily recruited by cast- 
nos across the United States 
and around fee world. 

The spread of casinos has 


made gambling more acces- 
sible to average Americans 
and prom p ted an Increase 
in slot-machine sections, 
buffet dinners and theme- 
park-style attractions to 
lure middle-income custom- 
ers. But at fee same time, 
they are spending more 
time mid money than ever 
courting people Uke WHEs, 
a “premium player”, and 
Sir Packer, who is in a top. 
tier of gamblers known as 
whales. 

Premium players, who 
bet from $ 100,000 to 
$250,000 a visit, number in 
the thousands. But'whales, 
who gamble more than 
$1 "rTOfow each visit and 
may have lines of credit up 
to $20 million, number 


about 250 in fee world, 
those who recruit them say. 

The competition for fee 
top high rollers is global. 
OS casinos are trying to 
compete with fee aggres- 
sive recruiting of those in 
Asia and Australia “in a 
way that has never been 
seen before”, said Robin 
Farley, an industry analyst 
“A lot of capital is being in- 
vested in high-end play.” 

The Las Vegas Stilton 
recently spent $44 million 
building three suites to 
house its biggest bettors, 
and Caesars Palace spent 
$13 million on two luxury 
suites. 

Mirage Resorts spent 
about $150 minion on art 
including paintings by Ren- 
oir, Monet Cezanne, Van 
Gogh and Picasso, which 
hangs behind the frosted- 
glass doors of its high- 
stakes gambling room. Next 


year the paintings will 
move to fee BeUagto, a new 
$1.8 billion hotel and casino 
catering for Mg spenders. 

A $700 million redevelop- 
ment at the MGM Grand 
will include 30 private vil- 
las with a gi gantic court- 



Wlllis: plays hard with huge 

bets at blackjack tables 


yard under a climate-con- 
trolled dome. “Even the air 
they breathe will be exclu- 
sive,” Ms Farley said. 

Because so many high- 
stakes gamblers come from 
Asian countries, industry 
executives and Wall Street 
analysts are tryin g to gauge 
what effect Asia’s economic 
exists will have on the ca- 
sino business. “Will the 
currency crisis beach the 
whales?” Ms Parley wrote 
In a research report. 

The president of Caesars 
Atlantic City, Mark Juli 
ano, said: “Anybody who 
tells you the economic cri- 
sis is not going to have an 
effect on their business has 
got to be kidding.” 

So fur, there are few signs 
that this competition for 
premlnm gamblers and 
whales is slowing. Well- 
paid marketing executives, 
or “player development” 


people, travel the world 
calling on rich gamblers, of- 
fering them expensive gifts, 
corporate Jets to fly them to 
fee casinos, lavish accom- 
modations, huge lines of 
credit for gambling and dis- 
counts on their losses. 

At the casinos. 24-hour 
butlers are at their service, 
and personal hosts cater to 
their every need. 

Well-known whales in- 
clude members of Malay- 
sia’s Quek family, which 
has holdings in property, 
lMnldng and manufactur- 
ing; the Saudi arms dealer 
Adrian KhashoggL who, ac- 
cording to a casino execu- 
tive, arrives with an entou- 
rage including his barber 
and masseuse; and Sultan 
Muda Hassanal Bolklah of 
Brunei, who Is said to have 
spread $250,000 in chips 
over a roulette table each 
spin. — New York Times. 


Dole 

takes 

Taipei 

dollar 


Martin Kettlo 
In Washington 


T HE former Republican 
presidential candidate 
Bob Dole has caused em- 
barrassment for himself and 
his party colleague Newt 
Gingrich, fee House Speaker, 
by registering to work as a 
foreign agent to help Taiwan. 

Mr Dole, who left active 
politics after his defeat by 
President Bill Clinton in 1996. 
will try to improve Taiwan’s 
relations with Congress and 
the Clinton administration. 
The agreement between the 
Washington-based Taipei 
Economic and Cultural Rep- 
resentative Office, Taiwan’s 
unofficial "embassy" In the 
US, and Mr Dole's law firm Is 
said to involve a monthly 
retainer or $30,000 (£20,000). 

The potential embarrass- 
ment for Mr Gingrich is that 
Mr Dole gave him $150,000 
credit last year to help pay off 
a $300,000 One imposed for 
misuse of party donations. 

Mr Gingrich promised that 
he would accept fee credit 
only if Mr Dole was not a reg- 
istered lobbyist. 

A spokeswoman for Mr 
Gingrich said the Speaker 
would do whatever the House 
ethics committee told him to 
do If it was worried about Mr 
Dole’s work for Taiwan. 

The contract follows Mr 
Dole's visit to the Island last 
May. Mr Dole was said by a 
spokesman to have been 
"very reluctant" but to have 
agreed finally because he had 
been a long-time legislative 
supporter of Taiwan. 

Under US law, Mr Dole is 
compelled to register os a 
‘foreign agent" because he 
will advise Taiwan on politi- 
cal strategies. But the former 
senator's Washington law 
firm. Vemer Lipfert, denied 
that fee arrangement consti- 
tuted official lobbying, which 
would require separate 
registration. 

Mr Dole would merely pro- 
vide "strategic advice and 
co unsellin g", it said. 

This is unlikely to satisfy 
Mr Dole's opponents. During 
the 1996 election he attacked 
Mr Clinton strongly for al- 
leged Illegal foreign contribu- 
tions and influence. 

Commentators agreed yes- 
terday that Mr Dole's reputa- 
tion is unlikely to suffer from 
the arrangement, since he Is 
widely seen as a supporter of 
a bipartisan foreign policy 
and recently accompanied Mr 
Clinton on his Christmas 
visit to Bosnia. 
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Five-hour hostage drama to halt ‘big bang’ reforms ends in arrest 



in Tokyo stock exchange 


Jonathan Watt* In Tokyo 


Polk* remove a 


supporter of hostage-taker Tetsuo Itagaki outside fee Tokyo e x c h ange 


PHOTOGRAPH: Toshiba* kttamura 


A FTER weeks of being 
battered by specula- 
tors, Japan's finan- 
cial sector came 
under fire from a disturbing 
new source yesterday when 
an armed right wing extremist 

seized a hostage at fee Tokyo 
stock exchange in an attempt 
to force the government to 
abandon plans fix financial 
reform. 

Tetsuo Itagaki, a former 
member of one of Japan's 
many nationalist groups, 
was arrested on surrender- 
ing after a 5’A-hour siege. Hxs 
hostage, a senior finance 
ministry official, was 
unharmed. 

More than 400 police, many 
wearing helmets and bullet- 
proof vests, surrounded the 
stock exchange in Nlhomba- 
sbi Kabutocho, central 
Tokyo, after Mr Itagaki took 
the exchange’s deputy con- 
troller hostage at gunpoint in 
a 14th floor office. There 
were also reports of gunfire. 

Several television stations 
Interrupted regular pro- 
grammes to provide live cov- 


erage of fee events. Trading 
continued as normal several 
floors below the siege. 

Mr Itagaki, dressed in a 
business suit, entered fee 
building and demanded a 
meeting with the finance 
minister. Hiroshi Mltsuzuka, 
and a halt to trading on fee 
exchange, one of the largest 
in the world. 

He said he planned to stop 
the “big bang” deregulation 
of the country’s markets, 
which he condemned as a 
United States plot to overrun 
the financial sector. 

The big bang, modelled on 
Britain’s reform of the stock 
market in 1996, is due to 
begin in April. 

It is designed to bring Ja- 
pan’s ailing financial sector 
up to world standards, but 
critics have warned that in 
opening up markets Japan 
could suffer the same fate as 
the Wimbledon tennis tour- 
nament — a world-class In- 
stitution dominated by for- 
eign players. 

Japan is suffering a period 
of economic stagnation and 
several well-established fi- 
nancial institutions have col- 
lapsed under the weight of 


bad loans and speculative 
pressure. 

One result has been rich 
pickings for foreign, mostly 
US, companies. 

Particularly gallin g to fee 
many Japanese who have 
taken great pride in their 
country's economic suc- 
cesses has been fee failure of 
its oldest brokerage, Yamai- 
chl Securities Co, part of 
which Is expected to be taken 
over by fee US giant Merrill 
Lynch. 

According to the police, Mr 
Itagaki was arrested in 1985 
for throwing a fire bomb in 
protest at the building of a 
residential area for US forces 
in Japan. 

He had been a follower of 
Shusuke Nomura, leader of 
the ultra-nationalist Kara No 
Eal (Wind) organisation, 
who committed suicide In 
the offices of a newspaper 
that ridiculed his extremist 
views. 

The police said Mr Itagaki 
appeared to have acted alone, 
but they were investigating 
the possibility that he might 
have received support from 
an ultra-nationalist group. 

Such extremist groups, 


often linked to Yakuza crime 
syndicates, are a noisy and 
sometimes violent minority. 
Their trucks, daubed with 
nationalist slogans and ris- 
ing-sun flags, are a common 
sight on the streets of Tokyo, 
where they drive around 
with their loudspeakers 
blaring out accusations that 
fee fee government has be- 
trayed traditional values. 

In the past such groups 
were closely linked to senior 
figures In the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party, but the 
weakening of these ties has 
driven the ultra-nationalists 
to fee extreme fringes of 
politics. 

The headquarters of the 
Social Democratic Party 
were firebombed in 1995, the 
year that the former prime 
minister Tomiichi Mur- 
ayama apologised for Ja- 
pan’s war record. 

Responding to the stock ex- 
change siege, the finance 
minister said: "The use of 
violence to challenge fee 
framework of a law-governed 
state must not be tolerated.” 
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New killing marks downward spiral in Chiapas 


—eh— I M cC« itf«i on In 
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new interior minister, 
Francisco Lflbastlda, an- 
nounced cm Monday, hours 
before an unarmed woman, 
baby in arms, was Bhot 
dead by state policeduring 
protests in Ocosingo, 

Chiapas. , 

The shooting Increased 
tension in the troubled 
southern state, already 
high after the massacroo* 
45 villagers In the h am let or 

Act^l^ ntonfe mdcom- 

plAints that fee Mexican 
army is violating a truce by 


harassing villages which 

sympathise wi fe fe e Zapa- 
tista rebels, the EZLN. 

Guadalupe Mfindez Ldpex 
was fatally wounded as 
6,000 indigenous people 
marched in protest against 
the Acteal massacre. They 
also demanded -fee with- 
drawal of the army from 
Chiapas, the implementa- 
tion of a 1996 peace accord, 
and. the dismantling of 
paramilitary, groups oper- 
ating in the region. 

Television news showed 
police firing into fee crowd 
after demonstrators stoned 
their lorry. Mr Labastlda 
said fee 26 policemen pres- 
ent at- the WlHng had been 
Rftnrnftd. and promised to 
apply “the fiuH force of the 



law” against those respon- 
sible for Ldpez’s death, " 

Her baby and a teenager 
were also injured, but their 
condition was described as 
“stable”. . 

“The government has opt- 
ed for a military solution in 
Chiapas,” warned Gilbert© 
Lopez y Rivas, spokesman 
tor the parliamentary medi- 
ation commission.'” 

The Zapatista spokes- 
man, Snboomandaate Mar- 
cos, in a communique read 
at fee Ocosingo march, de- 
nounced the government 
for “simulating peace while 
making war, pretending to 


talk while treachery Is 
planned**. 

On Monday fee govern- 
ment sacked its peace nego- 


tiator with the Zapatista 
rebels. Emilio Rabasa, a 
technocrat, will take over 
from Pedro Joaquin Cold- 
well, who angered his supe- 
riors at the weekend by 
saying the government had 
been overtaken by events. 

The current stage of fee 
c onflic t began with fee Ac- 
teal massacre on December 
22, when 45 people were 
killed by paramilitaries 
acting on orders from local 
government leaders and 
using state police weapons. 

Hie army immediately 
implemented a 1996 law 
permitting troops to enter 
and search villages at wilL 
despite a prior law order- 
ing troops to stay out of 
Chiapas villages. The army 


has focused exclusively on 
Zapatista strongholds, 
wife 44 incursions into 80 
rebel villages since Janu- 
ary I. 

In the aftermath of Mon- 
day’s killing, the army 
moved even more troops 
into fee region, “to prevent 
further bloodshed”, and 
pledged to continue their 
search for weapons. 

In a bid to regain the ini- 
tiative, the government- 
linked human rights com- 
mission CNDH. the health 
minister, Joan RamAn de 
la Fuente, and fee new gov- 
ernor, Roberto Albores 
Guillen, visited Zapatista 
refugees In the Chenalbd 
area last weekend. Both 
Mr de la Fuente and Mr 


Gullldn replaced officials 
sacked after the Acteal 
massacre. 

“We need credibility 
right now,” Mr de la 
Fuente told reporters as he 
attended to a sick child In a 
refugee camp, his official 
photographer capturing 
fee moment 

On fee morning of their 
visit, army and police road- 
blocks disappeared, to be 
replaced by troops with 
armbands saying “Social 
work”, who dug latrines 
and gave haircuts to locals. 

The government delega- 
tion gained entry to sev- 
eral villages bat locals 
refizsed to accept aid. save 
for emergency medical 
help for fee 8,000 refugees. 


SA courts asked to rule on 
amnesty for ANC leaders 


From David Benetton! 
In Jo ha n n e sbu rg 


g^OUTH AFRICA’S truth 
^commission Is turning to 
the courts to resolve a dispute 
over whether It was justified 

In granting amnesty to 37 
ANC leaders. It is asking for a 
declaratory order on i ts deci- 
sion, which its critics say 
shows a lack of even- 
handedness. 

The commission chair- 
man. Desmond Tutu, said it 
had agreed unanimously to 
take the issue to the high 
court- 

Opposition parties have 
criticised its granting ANC 
leaders, including its new 
president Thabo Mbeki, a 


blanket amnesty without 
specifying the offences In 
whJCh they were involved. 

Pointing out that the law 
governing the commission 
gives its amnesty committee 
autonomy. Bishop Tutu said: 
"The only option we . . . have 
in this matter is to act as we 
have dime and go to court" 

His deputy, Alex Boralne, 
said the commission stood by 
Its decision to grant amnesty 
to Bishop Tutu's son, Trevor, 
for a bomb threat at East Lon* 
don airport in 1989, which 
earned him a tbree-and-a- half- 
year prison sentence, which 
he started serving last year. 
Trevor Tutu claimed that the 
threat aided fee liberation 
struggle by helping make 
South Africa un gover n a ble. 
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Choking on the urban air 

Has John Prescott got the nerve to make it clean? 


THE AIR we breathe is our most pre- 
cious possession, yet it can no longer be 
taken for granted. Yesterday's report 
from the Department of Health is the 
first to attempt to quantity the effects of 
short-term air pollution, but its find- 
ings only confirm our worst fears. 
Many thousands of people may die 
earlier each year, or be admitted to 
hospital, as a result of exposure to 
pollution which is largely the result of 
high traffic levels. Not for them the 
Shakespearian pleasure of scenting the 
mo rnin g air, but die thoroughly mod- 
em pain of gagging on a cocktail of 
particulates and nitrogen dioxide. 

Launching the report, the Govern- 
ment’s chief medical officer did his best 
to avoid striking an alarmist note — to 
the point of conveying a no doubt 
unintentional note of callousness. Sir 
Kenneth Caiman wished to stress, he 
said, that air pollution in the UK was 
unlikely to have any short-term effects 
on healthy individuals (our emphasis). 
"The people most likely to be affected 
by air pollution," he explained, “are 
those who are already vulnerable — the 
frail, and those who are very ill.” 

So that’s all right then. Or is It? The 
12,000-24,000 people whose deaths may, 
in the preferred phrase, be “brought 
forward” by air pollution, might be 
expected to die anyhow in “as little as a 
few days", or perhaps “over a some- 
what longer period." As an actuarial 
observation it may make perfect sense. 
But no community can regard It as an 
acceptable excuse for letting the old and 
sick continue to be poisoned by the 
emissions of cars driven in the main by 
those who are younger or better off. For 
let us make no mistake: those most at 
risk are also those who are condemned 
by age or poverty to live near congested 
roads, to cross them on foot and to shop 
on their pavements. It is in no way 
surprising that roadsides in the London 
Borough of Camden should register one 


of the highest scores for the number of 
days when air pollutants exceed the 
government health standard, or that 
Glasgow should come in the same 
league. Humanity aside, there must be 
a considerable economic and social cost 
from the 14,000-to-24,000 vulnerable 
people who may be admitted to hospital 
for the same reason — without actually 
dying as a result 

The DoH is initiating more research 1 
to form a better assessment of the 
implications of these new findings. Yes- 
terday the British Medical Association 
suggested bluntly that the main impli- 
cation is already well known. Curbing 
road traffic levels — which in London 
contribute up to 80 per cent of all 
emissions — is essential to protect the 
nation’s health. The Government 
should seize the opportunity created by 
the EU presidency to introduce practi- 
cal steps to curt traffic levels and 
vehicle emissions. This would result in 
important health gains beyond those 
identified in the report — such as 
cutting deaths and injury from traffic 
accidents, and reducing stress and dis- 
turbed sleep patterns associated with 
traffic noise. For good measure in- 
creased exercise — by encouraging 
people to walk and cycle — can “im- 
prove physical health, protect against 
heart disease and osteoporosis and com- 
bat depression." 

Once again the diagnosis is dear: the 
question is whether the Government 
has the nerve to write a proper pre- 
scription in its forthcoming white 
paper. The items to be specified are 
familiar enough: specific targets for 
traffic reduction, stringent limits on 
emissions, better public transport and a 
shift from road freight to rail Plus the 
one measure which apart from reduc- 
ing pollution would do more than any- 
thing else to re-set the public agenda: 
abolition of concessions for company 
cars. Over to you, John Prescott 


Not so heavenly Gates 

Microsoft is a bit too powerful for its own good 


THE ROW between Bill Gates, his com- 
petitors and the anti-trust authorities is 
looking like one of those computer 
games in which the participants end- 
lessly zap each other. Yesterday, Ja- 
pan’s Fair Trade Commission joined in 
with a raid on Microsoft’s Tokyo head- 
quarters. This happened shortly before 
the reopening of a court case in the US 
between Microsoft and the US Justice 
Department over alleged abuse of mar- 
ket power. To be attacked by the 
world’s two largest economies simulta- 
neously ought to make even Bill Gates 
think twice. At issue is the deceptively 
trite problem whether Microsoft can 
insist on computer manufacturers bun- 
dling its Internet "browser” as a free 
addition to its operating system which 
is installed in 85 per cent of the world's 
personal computers. Microsoft argues 
that this is just another product im- 
provement Moreover, unlike the oil 
cartels of the 1930s, Microsoft can't be 
accused of price fixing because its 
browser is given away free. All the US 
Justice department is doing, it is 
claimed, is to stifle innovation by one of 
America's most successful companies. 

This is true, but only half of the 
picture. If Microsoft was one of several 
companies with s imilar market shares 
offering products for nothing it 
wouldn’t be such a worry. It is of 
concern precisely because Microsoft’s 
operating system has an 85 per cent 
monopoly. Suppose one company gener- 
ated 85 per cent of the world’s electric- 
ity and insisted that customers ac- 


Smoking out the real killers 

The EU should aim its guns at cigarettes not alcohol 


AFTER tobacco, an alcohol ban on | 
sports sponsorship looms. Unbeliev- 1 
ably, the French are already lobbying 
the European Union to follow their | 
practice of banning all alcohol sponsor- i 
ship of sports and cultural events. 
Sweden is on side and other states with 
severe alcohol problems are listening 
sympathetically. Budweiser, which is 
an official sponsor of this year’s World 
Cup, has been forced by the French law 
to remove all its pitch-side promotion. 
A key official within the European 
Union has warned sports bodies that 
lintoaw they become better organised 
and start malting noises in Brussels, 
they could find the French blanket ban 
spreading across member states leading 
to a Union-wide ban on harmonisation 
grounds. There is already a consulta- 
tive document analysing the degree to 
which the EU has achieved a single 
market in sponsorship, advertising, 
SP IES promotion and PR- 
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Letters to the Editor 


cepted free electric light bulbs and 
sockets. The customer would be getting 
a good deal but at the expense of 
shutting out the competition. No other 
company could easily make light bulbs 
so good that customers would buy them 
in preference to those that came free. 
And nothing comes for nothing. Free 
light bulbs raises the suspicion that 
they are financed from monopolistic 
electricity prices. 

Microsoft is able to give browsers 
away free because it makes a a startling 
30 per cent return on sales of its operat- 
ing system and other software like its 
spreadsheet and word processor 
(which, surprise, surprise, also have 
around 85 per cent of their market). 
This makes it almost impossible for 
new companies to compete. Who would 
invest in developing a new browser 
when Microsoft is bundling it in free 
with its own operating system? No 
wonder Netscape, the only other big 
manufacturer of browsers, has just 
reported a sharp profits fell. The obvi- 
ous solution is to divide Microsoft into 
two independent companies — one 
making its operating system and the 
other making software which could 
then compete on equal terms with soft- 
ware produced by other companies. 
Microsoft has been brilliantly sucessful 
within the context of intense competi- 
tion. It would be a mistake if was 
allowed to smother the very competi- 
tive forces that have pushed the US to 
pre-eminence in the field of information 
technology. 


A sorry state 
of affairs 

S URELY it is time the Brit- 
ish Government apolo- 
gised for its part in the prison- 
camp atrocities inflicted by 
the Japanese on British FoWs 
through its failure properly to 
defend its Far East outposts 
(Leader, January 13). 

The case of Hong Kong is 
not in doubt; in effect, the 
peacetime garrison was aban- 
doned to its fete. In January 
1941, Churchill told Ismay that 
Hang Kong was a lost cause. If 
attacked by the Japanese, It 
I could not be successfully de- 
fended. Once captured, it 
could not be relieved. To rein- 
force the garrison would be to 
throw good troops after bad. It 
is clear from propaganda 
issued to the garrison that the 
fete of those who became Jap- 
anese PoWs was known. 

To be fair to Churchill, he 
said that there should be an 
inquiry after the war ended. 
Such an inquiry never took 
place; and the British Govern- 
ment. like its Japanese coun- 
terpart also appears to be 
waiting for the whole Issue to 
die a natural death. 
Drummond Him ter. 

17 Warriston Crescent 
Edinburgh FH3 5LB. 

H OW do you reimburse the 
tens of thousands of 
women and children, not in- 
carcerated but Incinerated at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki? 
Could that be in the back of 
the Japanese prime minister's 
mind when his condolences 
went to “all who suffered in 
the second world war.” 

Sam da Vinci. 

88 Bofleau Road, 

London W53AJ. 


Yiddish truth 

Y OUR report on the tribu- 
nal case of Dr Dovid Katz 
and the Oxford Institute for 
Yiddish Studies (Jewish 
scholar ‘abused by his ex- 
lover' drops dismissal rfaiw, 
Janjuary 8) repeated his vi- 
cious accusations against me 
— all completely unproven 
and undefended — at some 
length. Two one-line denials 
were all that was reported on 
my behalf 

You should note that Dr 
Katz withdrew all his claims 
before I had a chance to be 
heard or to cross-examine 
him. I have worked for nearly 
a decade in furthering the Yid- 
dish cause and nobody who 
knows me would believe that I 
am a racist The accusations 
of racism were withdrawn by 
Dr Katz voluntarily, they were 
not dismissed on a technical- 
ity of contract law. 

Marie Wright. 

Oxford Institute for Yiddish 
Studies, Oxford OX1 3EX. 


Affluence or ignorance 


In defence of j 
Muslim schools 


C OULD you please tall 
Harriet Harman that 
we already have an af- 
fUence test (Labour to end wel- 
fere taboos, January 12): it is 
called income tax assessment. 
The trick is to make It effi- 
cient and fair, when it would 
be able to deal automatically 
with all aspects of apparent 
OTf-pgg benefit or twHtfwTiMit 
payments, without affecting 
net income levels at the bot- 
tom end. Popular measures, 
such as outlawing the murky 
boundary between tax avoid- 
ance and evasion, the rise of 
offsh ore havens, and increas- 
ing the rates for high earners, 
would even ge n e ra te enough 
income for the state to in- 
crease benefits and entitle- 1 
meats. What’s more, none cf 
the necessary measures 
require major consultation or 
debate, or even major legisla- 
tion. With some clever man- 
agement, there might even be 
a bit left over to property fund 
theNHS. 

I Milne. 

Church Street, 

Matlock, Derby DE4 3BZ. 

T HE proposed affluence 
test, in other words 
means-testin& on the present 
universal basic state pension 
is a classic example of divide 
and rule. It would ultimately 
mean the end of the state 
pension. 

We pay national insurance 
contributions and tax during 
our working lives expecting to 
receive a feir state pension 
when reaching retirement 
age, still paying income tax if 
reaching fog appropriate in- 
come. That is fair, accepted by 


the great majority of contribu- 
tors and wwtmtiHi if the Gov- 
ernment is to honour the 
pledge that the state pension 
will be the foundation of 
retirement income. 

Once the precedent Is set, 
would an affliumeg test be ap- 
plied to private pensions, 
stakeholder pensions, com- 
pany pensions, the inflated 
pensions which MPs recently 
awarded themselves (and we 
pay for), or, indeed, any other I 
insurance settlement? 

Clifford Fuller. 
G l ouces tershire 
Pensioners Forum, 

Gloucester GL12BB. . 

B enefits which are not 
means-tested are claimed 
by almost everyone who is en- 
titled to them. By contrast, 
from Elizabeth Ts Poor Law 
onwards, there has never been 
a benefit with a means-test at- 
tached which has been 
claimed by anywhere near 
everybody who might qualify.' 
So, although the theory may 
be to prevent those who do not 
“need" the benefit from get- 
ting it the practical effect will 
be to take away benefit from a 
significant number cf people 
wbo need it as well 
Means-tested benefits are 
also more com p li c ated, and so 
cost mare to administer. A 
smaller proportion of money, 
per pound of benefit, is spent 
administering retirement pen- 
sions and child benefits than 
any other benefits (including 
occupational pensions and pri- 
vate insurance schemes). A 
better, and more efficient sys- 
tem, is to Increase taxes at the 
upper income range to tax 


back the money from those 
who do not “need" it 
Krith W llllams . 

2 Jarman Avenue, 

. Wrexham, GLwydLLti) 7AT. 

MMMEOLST we would wel- 
W come moves to include 
women earning Less than £62 a 
week in statutory malemtiy 
payment (SMP), we would 
point out that there is a cell- 
ing on SMP, as those women 
who have been employed for 
28 weeks receive 90 per cent of 
their average weekly wages 
for the first six weeks and 
then the princely flat-rate sum 
of £55.70 for the next 12 weeks, 
lb suggest that there are 
many women earning in ex- 
cess of £20,000 a week to get 
£18,000 for six weeks from the 
DSS is a spurious argument 
JaneEDnchtiffe. 

Centre for the Unemployed, 

448 Stratford Road, 
Birmingham Bll 4AE. . . 

I AM just old enough to 
remember the Beveridge 
Report and the enthusiasm 
with which it was received. 
What people liked was the 
idea of entitlement and the 
reduction of the need for 
means-testing. Means-testing 
reduced Independence by 
allowing others to criticise the 
way of life adopted by the 

einimant, and often to demand 
changes. Making an adjust- 
ment to income tax, on the 
other hand, was a simple ex- 
tension of what was already 
done and ensured that only 
the affluent were affected. 
Stella Meldram. 

4 Essex Rood, 

Watford WD13EP. 




Maps for life 

D AVID Blunketf s plans to 
reduce the national cur- 
riculum requirements for pri- 
mary geography (Report, Jan- 
uary 10) should fill us with 
dismay. The key skills used — 
to observe, describe and ana- 
lyse human and physical pro- 
cesses around the world — 
can only enhance the develop- 
ment of pupils' literacy and 
numerical skills. Primary ge- 
ography plays a vital role in 
preparing pupils for their 
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future In an increasingly in- 
terdependent world. 

The many letters we 
receive every day, from pri- 
mary pupils requesting fur- 
ther information for their 
studies of the wider world, 
stand as testament to the pow- 
erful role of geography in en- 
thusing pupils about their 
work. Surely, we should be 
harnessing that power, not 
throwing it away. 

Steve Brace. 

ActionAld, 

Macdonald Road, 

London N195PG. 


Ah, yes, we remember it all too well 

S EVEN years ago, we en- 1 told damage to the reputations I of Ps 
couraged our son to seek of people with more suggest- good 


Postscript 

I F the Unionists are to be 
given reassurances on the 
future of the Union (New 
push for peace delights 
Unionists, January 13), then 
it is time for the Government 
to address the South Armagh 
Question, le why should the 
people of Crossmaglen be 
compelled to remain British 
because the people of Bally- 
mena wish to re ma in British? 
Michael Sargent. 

Pentiand Road, 

Aylesbury, Bucks HP21. 

■NSTEAD of a garden as a 
■memorial to Diana (Report, 
January 13) why not commis- 
sion a few yachts for holidays 
for single parents (and their 
Children, of course)? 

Pauline Hammerton. 

15 Westminster Avenue, 
Manchester M16 0AN. 

We may edit letters; shorter 
ones are more likely to appear 


A Country Diary 


Would this be a good move? Alcohol 
certainly causes far more havoc than 
soft or hard drugs. It wreaks far more 
damage to physical health, prompts 
much more violent crime, and leads to 
far more working days lost through 
absenteeism. Alcohol kills 35,000 a year 
but tobacco's UK toll now reaches 
120,000. Yet there are two vital differ- 
ences between the substances: unlike 
tobacco, alcohol only kills when mis- 
used; and even more important, used in 
moderation alcohol can prolong life 
rather than shorten it We salute the EU 
for Its tobacco advertising ban. Ciga- 
rettes have no benefits. They cause 
imm ense pain and suffering. As our 
ICM poll demonstrated yesterday, the 
public would like to see even tighter 
restrictions on smoking in public. But 
safe consumption limits for alcohol 
were only recently raised. We need to 
stop alcohol abuse but blanket advertis- 
ing bans are not the answer. 


vj couraged our am to seek 
help for his severe depression 
from an apparently respected 
therapy centre (Row over psy- 
chiatrists who destroy lives, 

January 12). In a little over a 
year, his contented childhood 
was re-interpreted with devas- 
tating results, because he 
came to believe that his father 
and myself had sexually 
abused him over many years, 
memories of which he was 
persuaded he had “repressed". 

Our letters of protest to the 
organisation concerned have 
met with a bland refusal to 
consider our complaints. Let- 
ters to the president of the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists 
have been ignored. 

It is Ironical that in this age 
of consumer protection,, we 
have watchdogs to guard 
against dodgy financial advi- 
sors, contaminated food or 
dangerous household appli- 
ances, but there is still no 
legal requirement that pro- 
tects us from false ideologies 
that result in the destruction 
of happy childhood memories, 
threaten families, and do un- 


told damage to the reputations , 
of people with more suggest- 
ible friends than we are fortu- 
nate enough to have. 

Name 9n ^ ndttrtxw supplied. 

A S survivors of child sexual 
abuse, It is hard enough 
mm trig to terms with oar 
abuse without having to deal 
with the ill-informed, one- 
sided opinions which your 
article presented as feet By 
denying the truth of our expe- 
riences, the report, upon 
which your article so freely 
drew, has added to the pain we 
already have to live with. It Is 
not the so-called “false mem- 
ory syndrome" which is the 
real issue here, hut society's 
difficulty in accepting fee 
prevalence and consequences 
of child sexual abuse- 
ClareShaw. 

The Liverpool Survivors, 
c/o Hie Umbrella Centre. 
Address supplied. 

T O CLARIFY fee references 
to me in your report, I wish 
to point out that, when tele- 
phoned by your reporter, I 
agreed feat fee Royal College 


of Psychiatrists’ guidelines cm 
good practice were critical of 
the use of certain techniques 
and recommended that they 
ghonW no longer be employed. 

I indicated that the college 
could not prohibit the use of 
such techniques and that if a 
complaint was made about un- 
professional practice. It would 
be dealt with by the GMC, not 
fee college. The guidelines, 
prepared by the working 
group which I chaired, were 
not watered down. I agreed 
that therapists, who had used 
the techniques which we eriti- , 
cised. would be weQ advised to ! 
review their past cases. 

Psychiatrists are anxious to 
keep the public informed and 
eager to support fee press in 
this role. But this process is 
not helped by reporters who 
are unwilling to accept refusal 
to agree to an interview on 
their terms, ignore the 
reasons for this refusal and 
the offer of alternative oppor- 
tunities, and print an inaccu- 
rate account of the subject 
Prof Sydney Brandon. 

19 Holmfield Road, 

Leicester LE2 1SD. 


that children attending eur 
• schools live in a vacuum wife 
no op p or tun ity for. “friend- 
ships and mutual respect 1 ’ 
with others as they “get more 
or less militant” (what does 
that mean?). She ignores 
inter-action wife neighbours 
and the madia, and discounts 
the feet that most Muslim 
schools have non-Muslim 
staff. At least two have neb- 
Muslim pupils. i 

Muslim community sdhoos 
have been around for almcfet 
20 years and there are many 
ex-pupils successfully inte- 
grated in society. Medical stu- 
dents, PhDs and teachers in- 
clude In their ranks confident 
and responsible young adults 
who have benefited frofe 
their Muslim school educa- 
tion. The self-esteem this has 
given them makes it easy for 
them to make their mark be 
cause they aren’t confused 
about who and what they are,; 

Ms Alibhal-Brown arguet 
that the sort of prejudice lev-i 
elled against Muslims “would 
be unthinkable for Jews and 
blacks’!. Both Jews and; 
blacks have legal protection; 
against racial prejudice, un-' 
like Muslims. Integration] 
should not lead to the dlslnte- i 
gration of a minority's iden- 1 
tity, and the succ e ss of Jews ; 
at every level of society is tes- i 
timony to the value of a ; 
strong social infrastructure of ' 
which state-funded schools . 
are a vital part. I 

Ibrahim Hewitt. \ 

Development Officer, i 

Assoc of Muslim Schools. I 
88 Sparkenhoe Street, I 

Leicester LE2 OTA. j 

I T takes a huge leap of logic ! 
for Ray Hattersley (End- 
piece, January 12) to reach ] 
fee conclusion that state- 
f unding of Muslim schools 
will undermine Islamic ex- 
tremists. Surely, separating 
Muslim, Jewish and Chris- 
tian children In religious 
schools from their peers (in- 
cluding Hindus and Sikhs) 
can cause nothing but div- 
ision and misunderstanding 
in society, as Northern Ire- 
land will testify. 

Surely, a better way for- 
ward is to withdraw funding 
from all religious schools, say 
over 10 years. Stop fee sepa- 
ratism and allow children to 
mix freely with each other in 
their formative years. Only in 
this way can there be any 
hope of easing hostilities be- 
tween races and religions. 

K Port ecus Wood. 

General Secretary. 

National Secular Society, 

47 Theobald’s Road, 

London WCL\ BSP. 


TAMAR VALLEY: Below 
Waterg a te, the rushing mill- 
stream dominates sound as 
water foams white across its 
slatey bed. A mile upstream, 
around its soiree in splashy 
Bullens. sodden grass-fields, 
with rutted, poached gateways 
are shut up for winter, empty 
Of bullocks, now In covered 
yards nearer home. Within a 
mile, the stream is bridged bv 
four minor roads, water gush- 
ing through narrow stone tun- 
nels, mossy walls topped wife 
granite slabs beneath fee tar- 
mac. RadZand Mill, at the junc- 
tion of two racing streams, is 
the focus for a network of 
narrow, stoggy paths, littered 
wife broken twigs and grey- 
/ green lichen blown off trees 
in the new year gales. 

In the last century, before 
moving to Cotehele Mill, 
grandfather Langsford's 
grandfather was miller here, 
grinding local fanners’ com, 
transported in panniers by 
donkeys. Now fee millponds, 
and teats are hardly discem- 
i ible, silted up, overgrown and 
part of fee wood. Old cottages 
ate ruins, sprouting trees. 


gloomy beneath spraw ling 
laurel trunks and straggling 
box bushes, once neatly 
trimmed hedges. The mfil. mi- 
nus its waterwheel, is an iso- 
lated dwelling and all that 
remains of fee neighbouring 
smallholding 1 are a few sheds 
and fee restored bee-bole 
house. Little terraced fields 
and gardens, once intensively 
cultivated by fee Snell family, 
have reverted to woodland, 
heart’s -tongue ferns glossy 
under a thicket of hazel, oak 
and blackthorn. By Nannie 
Rowe's wood, the stream joins 
fee more powerful Morden 
stream and, within a mile, a 
dashes past Cotehele Min, 
now a National Trust mu- 
seum. soon fee turbulent 
water slackens, ponded back 
by high tide at Cotehele quay 
where the Tamar is brown 
with run-off and earth washed 
down from arable fields 
Lumps of floating driftwood 
are temporarily stilled and 

green water has flooded up fee 

pul tributary, past reed beds 
into the tangled wooded 
swamp beyond. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 
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QuMtBan Wednesday January 14 1998 

Malftw Norman 

i ?. a ®-y ®ttp-©ld copy of 
Ws,Hie Oxford Universi- 
ty newspaper, we And an 
i nt nedng article. Nicholas 
Lowtoi writes with spirit 
about he St John's Mnm- 
fiiersfrodnctfan of "Deja 
RevnT at Bailiol’s Lindsay 
Roods, a tour deforce of 
coml*Japery he describes as 
“reaJy quite a remarkable 
achiff ament”. Special 
prais is lavished upon one 
buddng sadrist. “The guid- 
ing laits behind the whole 
thintyere Tony Blair and 
Andy turn." he reports, 

“who vn rte most of the stuff 

and iok part in most of the 
sketehk, Blair being partic- 
ularly pod in his more ex- 
trover almost slapstick 

roles.” Iven then. It seems 
that M Tony was besotted 
withtl concept of moder- 
nity.tl programme herald- 
ing th< how as “an irrever- 
ent vie of several aspects 
of mot m society reflecting 
especi ly the pre dominan t 
positk : of the medium of 
televh cm at the present 
time” featly put Mr Tony 
was a B precocious, it ap- 
pears □ understanding the 
valueif having partisan 
chumim the press. ‘*1116 
songsrere written by Tony 
Blairf writes this warm 
and aierous reviewer, and 
the njn who put those 
i music. 


lOMthePM in Oxford 
i his press chief in 
Idge.Xnthe 
Fort* classic Sex At Cam- 
, ALastair Campbell 
infessed to using pic- 
| of Anna Ford to fadli- 
tatmanual relief when sud- 
dem things look up. 

Iville and Cains do a 
Juice line in dark- 
1 Colombians,” he 
, a T fell for one such 
l In my final year.” 
i month's "expensive 
J elaborate courtship” de- 
lijrs nothing, he changes 
ics. “Mach against my 
.’’—how true — “I 
fntnally lied, and agreed 
ither her children in Co- 
ibla.baton]yif . . .’’can 
i guess It?". . .she would 
laDurex Featherllte on 
s.” Of coarse. "As 
> did so the talk was of 
igement rings and dow- 
’ A few months later, 
it was with some guilt that 
/wrote to tell her that my 
Application for a visa had 
i turned down”. Hie 
reetness. 


AKIN G a welcome 
comeback as head- 
line act In that ever 
popular feature Things To 
Take Single Mothers' Minds 
Off Those Benefit Cuts is 
Harriet Harman, who tops a 
performance poll of govern- 
ment departments. The 
Treasury scores a decent 72 
percent, while Chris 
Smith’s Culture. Media and 
Sport is runner up (82.6). 
The easy winner, with a per- 
fect 100 per cent Is Social 
Security. “There are simply 
no negative points in their 
lntiatives,” says the report, 
by the Adam Smith 
Institute. 


Different drugs could 
really turn us on 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Freedland 


71 


T ERROR stalks the of- 
fices of the Indepen- 
dent Its name is 
Andrew NeU. With Andy 
Marr’s departure as editor 
seemingly imminent staff 
are petrified by rumours 
that the dashing boulevar- 
dier — Repton, the Sor- 
bonne and the University of 
Tramp (formerly Tramp 
Polytechnic) — may move to 
bay the paper, on behalf of 
the Barclay Brothers, and 
Install himself as editor-in- 
chief. “What” says Andrew, 
“having been in the Pre- 
miership,” — the European, 
that must be, and the Scots- 
man — “you would have me 
demoted to Division 
Three?” So it’s completely 
untrue then? “I would use a 
stronger adjective,” he 
replies, reaching for his Ro- 
get's. “Totally, entirely, def- 
initely false.” And yon 
wouldn't like to use the In- 
die as a platform for having 
a go at Rupert Murdoch’s 
Times? “No. no," says 
Andrew, letting his fabled 
hatred of self-aggrandlse- 
ment off the leash, “I own 
papers nOw, I don’t edit 
them. Hi, ha, ha.” 


I N Cambodia. Nou Meas 
has paid a heavy price for 
a show of spousal ten- 
dresse. When he crept up 
and tickled his wife Slek 
phan from behind while she 
was chopping firewood, the 
missus instinctively turned 
and Sang her axe to wards 
him. Mr Meas. FHM maga- 
zine reports, was decapi- 
tated. After a brief visit to 
the cells, his widow was 
released having persuaded 
officers that it was an acci- 
dent “I didn’t mean it,” she 
told police. “It’s just that I 
hate being tickled.” 



HOSE with time on 
their hands at the 
weekend may just 
have stumbled across 
Junior, a middling comedy 
starring Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger. No cinema classic, it tails 
the unlikely story of scientist 
Arnie (!) and an experiment 
which culminates In his own 
pregnancy. As he checks into 
the maternity ward, a 
stunned head doc wonders 
how the strapping muscle- 
man could possibly be a mum. 
Arnie helpfully explains that 
he’s not a man at all — but an 
East German woman athlete 
who’s been pumped foil of il- 
legal. hormone -altering 
drugs. 

It’s worth a chuckle, in the 
way those pix of “women” 
discus-throwers from Dres- 
den and lifters from Leipzig 
always were. But now we 
know: it was no Joke. Heidi 
Kreiger, once a European 
champion shot-putter, has 


just presented herself to the 
world as Andreas. Surrender- 
ing to the process which hag 
given her faring ha ir and an 
Adam’s apple, she has de- 
cided to become a be — ynd 
have a sex-change. Now a 
man, Andreas Kreiger plans 
to sue the trainers who force- 
fed him anabolic steroids 
chock-foil of male hormones. 
“I trusted them, but they took 
advantage of me," he says. 

All this has acquired an 
extra relevance with the con- 
troversy now bubbling away 
at the world sw imming cham- 
pionships In Perth. Austra- 
lian customs nfflrialg r fflurt 
through the usual haul of B & 
H and Johnnie Walker to dis- 
cover 13 vials of growth hor- 
mone in the luggage of Yuan 
V nnn a leading memb er of 
the Chinese women’s team. 
She’s been sent home in dis- 
grace to face a four-year sus- 
pension and the full wrath of 
the People’s Republic, but the 
talk In Australia is of a fur- 
ther drugs bam , casting a paQ 
over the rest of the squad. 

The automatic response is 
to condemn the Chinese, like 
the East Germans before 
ttmm, as a bunch of scheming 
commie cheats. British fans 
have a particular gripe, many 
of them believing that ath- 
letes bearing our own red, 
white and blue were robbed of 
gold, silver and bronze by 


rivals who’d made one too 
many trips to the chemist. 

But there is another way of 
looking at the whole business, 
one with a significance that 
stretches far beyond tire ter- 
rain of drugs and sport For it 
touches on the much broader 
question of the human 
relationship with the body. 

The new thinking has come 
from science writer Oliver 
Morton, who argues that 
drugs should take up their 
rightful place in physical 
competition. Why, he asks, 
should athletes be denied the 
pharmaceutical help the rest 
of us turn to routinely? If we 
get anaemic, we get drugs to 
help boost our blood. Why 
can’t sprinters use pills to 
boost their speed? 

Morton says the Athens 
Olympics of 2004 should be 
the last to be drug-free. After 
that the Games should be 
split: an Open Olympics 
where competitors can use all 
the help-in-tablet-form they 
want and, for nostalgists, an 
Olympics Classic, where the 
old rules apply: In just a few 
years, predicts Morton, world 
records win tumble In the 
drug-takers’ games — with 
the Classic event reduced to a 
Zimmer-frame derby. 

The audience for the Open 
will be enormous, as people 
clamour to see man’s poten- 
tial talcwi to itS Unlit- As 


science advances, the medal- 

winners will be performing a 

service for ail humanity, 
“pushing out' tire boundaries 
of bio-medicine”. Who knows, 
wonders Morton, perhaps the 


the event; like the car compa- 
nies who assemble motor-rac- 
ing teams. -That would give 
them a strong Incentive for 
avoiding the Frankenstein ex- 
perience of East Germany: 
Heidi/ Andreas Kreiger is not 
the kind of celebrity most 
pharmaceutical giants want 
endorsing their products. 

It sounds outlandish, but 
Olivia: Morton might be on to 
something. The website set up 
to accompany rihannd 4’s 
Things To Come series, where 
Morton first aired his argu- 
ment, has recorded more 
rates In favour of his idea 
than for any other. It s eem s 


Noel Gallagher has 
spoken of chemical 
assistance. Yet he 
does not face a 
four-year ban from 
showbusiness 


people — especially the 
younger, libertarian types 
who inhabit the Web — see 
the goring contradiction In 
our current attitudes to drugs 
and admire Morton for his 
consistency. 

This goes much further 
than tiie old whine about can- 
nabis and cocaine being 
banned, while alcohol and 
tobacco are allowed. It points 
out the absurdity of asking 
doctors freely to dispense 
antibiotics for a bug or Prezac 
for depression — drugs which 
enable people to run the race 
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Hague’s plans 


of life — white punishing ath- 
letes who want the same kind, 
of push. 

It raises, too, fire question 
of why we treat the body, so 
differently from the mind. 
Plenty of artists and writers 
have told how drugs have ex- 
panded their Imagination, 
from Coleridge to Kerouac, 
Wmiam Burroughs to Irvine 
Welsh. 

The Beatles made no secret 
of their inspiration, and N oel 
Gallagher has spoken, only 
warmly -of chemical assis- 
tance. Yet Gallagher doe s not 
fa a four-year ban from 
showbusiness for taking per- 
formance-enhancing drugs, 
but an invitation to drinks 
with the PM. • 

Even journalism Is infected 
with this same inconsistency. 
It has become fashionable in 

some quarters for reporters to 

describe experiences through 
a hallucinogenic haze, or at 
least to +»Tit about .fire after- 
effects of a rough night with 

Charlie — yet 'there are few 
calls for newspapers to 
promise every word they 
print is “drug-free". Writer 
Will Self, a one-man drug 
Olympics, goes from strength 
to strength. 

We ought to sort out this 
confusion soon. Much of the 
opposition to genetic research 
— alterin g DNA to tweeze out 
genes which might lead to 
cystic fibrosis or breast can- 
cer — comes from the same 
aversion to tampering with 
the body. A similar “yuk” fac- 
tor greeted the first organ 
transplants, until familiarity 
made them an accepted part 
of medical life. We need to get 
beyond the yuk — to realise 
we alto 1 oar bodies, and our 
mmrtn [ all the time. Oliver 
Morton’s idea is unlikely to 
fry, and perhaps it never 
should. But in the competi- 
tion for fresh-thinking, be de- 
serves a gold medaL 


In view of the ‘millions’ Earl Spencer is spending to facilitate viewing of the grave of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, and the likely subsequent revenue, Ruaridh Nicoll calls on him to open the books 

The dividend of Diana 


T 


HE collective grief; 
some say mass hys- 
teria. which drove 
vast numbers of 
people to toe gates 
of palaces, churches and em- 
bassies following the death of 
Plana, Princess of Wales, con- 
tinues, it seems, unabated. 

Chancellor Gordon Brown, 
who Is lending a committee 
inniring at proposals for a per- 
manent memorial to the prin- 
cess. has received 10,000 Ideas 
from the public. Meanwhile 
Earl Spencer has sold 126200 
tickets, masquerading as 
posh invitations, to the family 
home of Althorp. 

The earl's Invitations tell 
the visitors that on a specified 
day between July 1 and 
August 30 he will be At Home. 
Pitch up and have a tour of 
the house where both the earl 
and his sister spent miserable 
childhoods, see the newly 
converted stables housing 
some of the icon's top frocks, 
and wander up to the Oval 
island to look across the 
water at her last resting 
place. 

Some might think the 
Earl’s plans are in less than 
perfect taste. While Brown's 
favourite idea of a memorial 
garden at Kensington Palace 
will cost £10 million, raised 
through public or lottery 
funds, Althorp's revamp, paid 
for by the earl, will cost "mil- 
lions'’. How many he won’t 
tell us. 

The earl is charging roy- 
ally: £9.50 for adults, £7 for old 
folks, £5 for children, and if 
anyone in the party is dis- 
abled then they get in free. It 
should be a nice day out; a 
day of reflection amid the 
beautiful grounds or the 
aristocracy. 

Bur don’t count on actually 
seeing the earl “At Home". 
His home Is Cape Town, the 
city where he was last seen 
defending his cash from the 
hands of a soon-to-be ex-wife 
who we were told had a "12- 
step approach to life”. She got 
what she wanted despite his 
claims to (relative) poverty. 

For the two months of the 
year the earl plans to give 





guests access to Althorp. he 
should take anything between 
£760,000 and £1,444,000. If prof- 
its are made, which is un- 
likely in the first year given 
the “millions” be plans to 
spend, they wtH end np in 
Diana’s memorial fond. 

We have no idea of the 


accounting behind the pro- 
ject’s “costs”. The earl's 
spokeswoman said a rough 
budget had been drawn up 
but she has not seen it and 
nor would we. Would the earl 
take a fee? She responded 
with distaste at the spirit of 
the question but did not 


Massive betrayal, massive mistake 



Malcolm Chisholm 


He destroyed his infant politi- 
cal career as a Scottish Office 
minister, by resigning over 
lone parent benefits. The MP 
for Edinburgh N & Leith be 
seeches the Prime Minister to 
change his mind as Tony Blair 
ignores the parliamentary 
revolt, and prepares to launch 
a series of modernising wel- 
fare " road shows " this week 

T HE Government has 
made four attempts, 
each one more ridicu- 
lous than the last to Justify 
its unjustifiable cuts to lime 
parent benefits. Now ifs 
time to Stop digging and 


jump out of the hole. 

Firstly, there were public 
expenditure limits. This 
had some logic — except 
that £80 million to stop the 
cuts next year could easily 
be accommodated within 
the overall totals. 

Secondly, there was wel- 
fare-to-work. That excuse 
had plausibility in the ab- 
stract until some thought 
was given to how It would 
all work out In practice. 
Most starkly, why should a 
lone parent move from wel- 
fare into Insecure work 
after April, knowing that 
she or he must return to 
benefit at a reduced rate 
when the work comes to an 
end? 

Thirdly, some mated 
voices were heard cfa>i*ntiif» 
that lone parents don't need 
the “extra” money. Fortu- 
nately, they fell silent over 
the festive period and every 
relevant study and statistic 
should keep them that way. 
I will soon be launching 
some more research done in 
my own constituency which 


shows how lone parent fam- 
ilies are already going short 
of food. 

The final throw was 
“modernisation of the wel- 
fare state”. We all support 

that, but cutting lone 
parent benefits has nothing 
whatsoever to do with mod- 
ernisation of the welfare 
state. Indeed the cats are a 
massive betrayal of the 
principles we have set our- 
selves for modernisation, 
namely support for welfare- 
to-work and adequate provi- 
sion for those in genuine 
need. 

It is time for the Govern- 
ment to admit it has made a 
massive mistake which is 
absolutely counterproduc- 
tive from the point of view 
of welfare-to-work and 
which will drive some of the 
poorest families in society 
into even deeper poverty. 

In addition, untold dam- 
age has been done to the 
Government's reputation 
and credibility. Firstly, we 
have lost the trust of the 
British people for much- 


answer. What it seems is 
needed here is trust And who 
better to trust than a member 
of our aristocracy who, de- 
spite his behaviour in pri- 
vate, was raised at Eton and 
is the brother of the mother of 
our future king? 

It seems that little things 


needed reform of the wel- 
fare state. The rhetoric 
about supporting welfare- 
to-work and providing for 
those in genuine need Is ab- 
solutely right, but we are no 
longer trusted because we 
have done the exact 
opposite. 

The Social Security Advi- 
sory Committee pointed out 
absolutely dearly that we 
are creating work disincen- 
tives by die cuts while the 
Government itself, tn its 
promotion of the New Deal, 
ba g constantly hi ghligh ted 
file genuine need of lone- 
parent famines on income 
support 

T HE cuts are a dagger In 
the heart of the New 
Deal for lone parents. 
If the cats had not been 
made, more lose parents 
would have moved from 
welfare into work and the 
social security bill in future 
years would have fallen 
automatically. 

The second disaster for 
the Government has arisen 
from the fact that most lone 
parents are women. The 
Women’s Unit is spearhead- 
ing some bold policy initia- 
tives that will promote the 




anAitken 


like his pledge at the funeral 
to “continue the Imaginative 
and loving way” Diana had 
steered her children, should 
not grate against the knowl- 
edge of his own home life, 
that Pyrrhic fory his own 
children saw in their parents' 
doomed marriage. 

It seems we should rejoice 
that Althorp, which was once 
Losing £450,000 a year, will 
now be safe in perpetuity. No 
doubt tire earl is confident 
that an end to the financial 
problems that have plagued 
him since he inherited the 
estate would be exactly what 
his late sister would have 
wanted — that every cloud 
should indeed have a silver 
lining, 

ft must have been irritat- 
ing, then, that the royal- 
watcher Harold Brooks-Baker 
should say last week that 
dearer accounting is neces- 
sary in case an Impression of 
profiteering take root among 
the more cynical 

Brown’s national monu- 
ment will be costed evenly, 
allowing the country a feeling 
of inclusion, of participation 
in tibe budding of a memorial 
to someone much of the world 
mourned. In Spencer’s case, 
on the other hand, we are 
required quietly to accept 
that aristocracy is a synonym 
for honour- 

Spencer may be able to Jus- 
tify his secrecy to himself: 
after all he knows his own 
dignity, his own honour. Un- 
fortunately the dignity and 
honour which the rest of us 
see is that of a man who 
sneered, "It couldn't have 
happened to a nicer man” to a 
photographer who fell while 
snapping the earl on his way 
to terminate a marriage he 
had first informed his wife 
was over, from the comfort of 
his bath. 

Any respect the Earl earned 
for his famous tribute in 
Westminster Cathedral has 
crumbled for many people in 
the wake of his divorce. 

Widespread confidence in 
the man will return only if 
details of Diana’s memorial 
financing are laid bare. 


interests of women, but the 
whole, women’s agenda has 
been blown out of the water 
by this catastrophic error. 
Nobody any kmger takes ns 
seriously as a party sup- 
porting women, which is an 
unfair and. unnecessary 
tragedy. 

Public outrage has been 
steaming and wonderful to 
behold. Instead of prejudice 
against lone parents, there 
has been a massive outpour- 
ing of sympathy and sup- 
port. The Government com- 
pletely misjudged the public 
as part of Its wider 
miscalculation. 

The Government must act 
immediately now Parlia- 
ment has returned, to 
repair thU dreadful dam- 
age, if it cannot bring itself 
to reverse the cuts then it 
should announce a post- 
ponement for <me year so 
that they can be considered 
as part of the comprehen- 
sive review of the social se- 
curity budget There will 
them be time to give serious 

consideration to the practi- 
cal consequences of such 
cuts as well as to the large 
amount of research evi- 
dence. I look forward to a 
statement this week. 


ERHAPS it Is just the 
sentimentality which 
sometimes accompa- 
nies advancing years, but I 
can't help feeling a certain 
l iking for young William 
Wggnff. There Is something 
irresistible about a 38-year- 
old party leader who has toe 
cheek to rtigmiaa Kenneth 
Clarke, his party's biggest hit- 
ter by miles, as a “has-been". 

The last party leader to pos- 
sess that sort of chutzpah was 
Har old Wilson, a man to 
whom Hague has been repeat- 
edly compared ever since his 
excruciatingly embarrassing 
entry into politics at the age 
erf 16. But not even Wilson had 
the Impertinence to label the 
GaitskeHite old guard he bad 
defeated as has-beens. Well, 
not in public anyway. 

Now, however, this daring 
young fflan has embarked on 
another and much more spec- 
tacular enterprise than sim- 
ply nia g gin g off the Tory gran- 
dees. He intends to 
democratise" his party's 
role book bo as to make cer- 
tain that old-style Tories like 
Ken Clarke, not to mention 
Ted Heath and Geoffrey 
Howe, never reach the top 
a gain. That, at any rate, is toe 
probable consequence of 
Hague’s plan to hand the elec- 
tion erf fixture Conservative 
leaders over to a ballot of the 
party’s rank and file. So we 
must msihw that it was 
Hague’s purpose in the first 

pla ce 

The move gets its first test 
today, when the depleted band 
of Tory MPs who survived 
last May’s electoral white-out 
are due to return their ballot 
papers after voting on 
whether to go ahead with 
wholesale reform. Such is the 
angry mood in the party's 
grassroots that few people 
expect the MPs to vote for the 
status quo, under which they 
exercise exclusive control 
over the choice of leader. The 
row would just be too 
spectacular. 



mental difference between 
JSSTto reform Labourand 

attempting to do tire same to 
the tS? party- 
sence of the Labour » 
that It was always a bottom- 
up party, In which P° wei l . 
at least in theory — travelled 
upwards from the conference 

floor. 

The Tories, by contrast, 

have always been a top-down 
party, its rank and file were 
simply welded on to the exist- 
ing Westminster organisation 
when universal suffrage ctp* 
a ted the need for envelope- 
Stuffers in the constituencies. 

Now, it is quite proper to 
argue that this sort of pa trl ~ 
clan approach to political 
organisation is a scandalous 
anachronism, and cnes out 
for reform. But before the 
Tories act on that view, they 
would do well to pause long 
enough to consider the conse- 
quences of trying to turn an 
essentially undemocra tic b ut 
historically successful organi- 
sation into a model of Athe- 
nian democracy. The truth is 
that any truly radical reforms 
would completely change the 
nature of the Conservative 
Party, and could end by mak- 
ing it permanently’ unelecta- 
ble, by threatening to turn it 
into a crude rightwing 
organisation reflecting the 
opinions of the floor of the 
party conference. 

T RUE, Mrs Thatcher did 
exactly that during her 
spell as leader, but with- 
out the stimulus of any demo- 
cratic reforms. It was an acci- 
dent of history; William 
Hague's plan would institu- 
tionalise it 




UT what is extraordi- 
nary about Hague’s ini- 
tiative is that it has 
beensprung on his party with 
so little preliminary discus 
sion. True, it can be argued 
that young William is simply 
following Tony Bair's reform- 
ing zeaL But with the excep- 
tion of the ballot to throw out 
Clause 4 of Labour’s constitu- 
tion — which changed the 
party's ideology, not its struc- 
ture — Blair’s reforms were 
preceded by a lengthy inter- 
nal debate stretching back to 
fire -leadership of John smith. 
No one was taken by surprise. 

Moreover, there is a ftinda- 


The mere existence of such 
a party hovering on the 
fringes of a Lib-Labbish par- 
liament would give legiti- 
macy to toe kind of rightwing 
populism we have so far been 
spared in this country. That it 
would have little hope of se- 
curing office, either by elec- 
tion or as part of a coalition, 
would simply reinforce its 
stridency. 

Many loyal Conservatives 
will probably see this as far- 
fetched, pointing out that 
opinion polls last summer put 
Ken Clarke ahead of Hague as 
the grassroots' choice to suc- 
ceed John Major. 

But the present state of the 
Conservative Party would 
have seemed just as far- 
fetched only a few years ago, 
and the rank and file's, prefer- 
ence for Clarke merely 
reflected their attachment to 
familiar faces. 

Alas, familiarity is a fast- 
wasting asset in a party - so - 
visibly on the skids. 

It may not be an easy slo- 
gan to sell in these un-defer- 
ential times, but what the top 
people's party needs now is a 
bit less democracy, not more. 
After all. look who they 
landed themselves with when 
they first introduced the bal- 
lot box In parliament for 
choosing their leaders: the 
Grocer, the Iron Lady and the 
Grey Man. One scarcely dares 
guess who they'll get under 
one- member-one- vote. 
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Kenichi Fukui 


At the frontiers of theory 



'ENICHI Fukui. 
who bus died of 
cancer aged 79, 
was tbe first, and 

^c urrently the only 

Japanese winner of the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry. His theo- 
retical work — carried out 
across three decades — baa 
transformed the ability of sci- 
entists to predict the route 
and products of complex 
chemical reactions. 

Fu kui's ideas increasingly 
underlie the ability of phar- 
maceutical and fine chemical 
companies to predict opti- 
mum conditions for a particu- 
lar reaction pathway, to mini- 
mise unwanted side-reactions 
and hence produce highly 
tailored and extremely pure 
products. The ideas rest on a 
simplified mathematical 
treatment of the interaction 
of electrons during reactions 
between different chemical 
species. In a complex way. 
these determine the reaction 
pathway. 

In physics and physical 
chemistry the "orbit" of an 
individual electron is consid- 
ered as a closed path in the 
form of a three dimensional 
figure-of-eight whose centre 
passes through the nucleus. 


Billie Dove 

Star 
of the 
silent 
era 


B n.r.ra Dove, who has 
died aged 96, was one 
of the most luminous 
stars of the silent 
screen. At her peak in the 
1920s the “American Beauty” 
had a slender, graceful figure, 
dark hair with kiss curls and 
enormous hazel eyes. It was 
as a Ztegfeld Follies showgirl 
on Broadway, dripping with 
pearls, singing A Pretty Girl 
Is Like A Melody while sitting 
on a suspended hoop, that she 
attracted the attention of the 
movie moguls. She also at- 
tracted stagedoor Johnnies 
that included Vanderbilts and 
Rockefellers. “It seemed to me 
that the whole world and 
everything in it was danc- 
ing." she recalled, “and that I 
must dance with it” 

Born Lillian Bohney of 
Swiss parentage, she started 
modelling professionally at 
the age of 14. sitting for the 
best commercial artists, such 
as James Montgomery Flagg. 
He called her the Dove be- 
cause she was always "so shy 
and lovely to look at", which 


Such an orbit possesses no 
angular momentum, is called 
an orbital and is considered 
mathematically as a wave- 
function. It Is quantified 
through complex equations 
which tell the probability of 
finding an electron in an in- 
finitesimal volume at any 
particular point of the orbltaL 
This type of calculation is dif- 
ficult even for the single elec- 
tron of the hydrogen atom in 
its normal — that is ground — 
state. For complex atoms in- 
volving many electrons tt be- 
comes far more difficult. 

Difficulties become mas- 
sively amplified in any math- 
ematical description of proba- 
bilities within the huge range 
of possible interactions be- 
tween the many electron orbi- 
tals of complex atoms during 
a chemical reaction. Such 
complexity lies at the limits 
of imagination, let alone pre- 
diction. Indeed, until about 30 
years a go such descriptions 
were well beyond the range of 
useful calculation and, in 
spite of great advances In 
computing, still remain be- 
yond reach in their fully com- 
plex form. 

In 1952, however, prompted 
by what he later described as 



By the time he 
received the Nobel 
Prize he had 
produced 280 
papers developing 
his orbital frontier 
theory and the 
paths of chemical 
reactions 


the “delightflil discovery” of 
a correlation between outer- 
orbital electron density and 
reactivity in aromatic hydro- 
carbons. Fukui published a 
major paper providing a sim- 
plified theoretical basis for 
new findings, by the Ameri- 
can Nobel laureate Robert 
Millikan , on charge-transfer 
and electron donor-acceptors 
in complex chemical struc- 
tures. His suggestion was 
that, even In the most com- 
plex of cases, these finding s 
could be described and ex- 
plained mathematically 


through the interactions and 
dislocation of the limited 
number of electrons in the 
outer orbitals. This paper in- 
troduced the crucial concept 
of “frontier orbitals” into 
ph y si rei i chemistry a n d , even- 
tually, opened accessible 
routes toward the under- 
standing and prediction of 
chemical reactions. 

But there was still a very 
long way to go. Although the 
orbital frontier concept began 
to be used in the 1960s, by the 
time he received his Nobel 
Prize in 1981 Fukui had pro- 


duced, apart from papers in 
Japanese, about 280 papers in 
English developing bus orbital 
frontier theory and the paths 
of chemical reactions As the 
Nobel Committee declared, 
thin was an amndng individ- 
ual achievement 

Fukui graduated from 
Kyoto University In 1941 and, 
apart from research on syn- 
thetic fuel chemistry at the 
Japanese Army Fuel Labora- 
tory and some fliel wort after 
the war, spent his entire life 
on the frontier orbital theory 
and in guiding the theoretical 
studies of his group at Kyoto, 
which reached tntHy ^n tfbppi 
stature after he became pro- 
fessor in 1961. 

Although it Is still widely 
believed In Japan that, to ob- 
tain Nobel awards or other 
major international prizes tt 
is necessary for Japanese sci- 
entists to work for years out- 
side Japan, Fukui argued that 
it would be better to develop 
more western style universi- 
ties l ik e Kyoto, s u ppor t ing 
highly special ised rese arch 
centres with attractive ex- 
change programmes that 
bring fciimt in. As in quan- 
tum chemistry, he was and is 
probably right. 



Billie Dove ... In many early roles she played out her real-life story of the chorus girl who becomes a star 


prompted her choice of stage 
name. Flo Ziegfeld saw some 
of the photographs and of- 
fered her a part in his Follies 
ofl917. 

In most of her early screen 
roles, in films like Polly of the 
Follies, she played what she 
had been, a chorus girl who 
became a star on the Great 
White Way. For her sixth 
film, a seafaring melodrama. 
All The Brothers Were Valiant 
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(1923), Dove was directed by 
Irvin V Wlllat, whom she 
married the same year. He 
directed her in three other 
films, including Wanderer of 
the Wasteland (1924), the first 
two-strip Technicolor feature. 
Variety, thought that "if 
there are moments In the 
script where he has run a lit- 
tle too much footage on the 
close ups of Billie Dove he 
should be forgiven, for she 
certainly is beautiful to look 
at in colour.” 

In another early colour 
film. The Black Pirate (1926), 
perhaps the most famous in 
which she appeared. Dove 
played a princess rescued 
from baddies by Douglas Fair- 
banks, as an aristocrat who 
has joined a pirate crew. In 
the same year, in The Mar- 
riage Clause, she proved her 
credentials as a dramatic ac- 
tress. playing a woman who 
becomes a Broadway star due 
to the guidance of her direc- 
tor (Francis X Bushman). 

Meanwhile, her own direc- 
tor husband was manifesting 
his Jealousy because of bis 
wire’s liaison with million- 
aire producer Howard 
Hughes. Marion Davis had in- 
troduced them at the Star- 
light dance room at the Blit- 


Jackdaw 



Made to order 

INDIVIDUALISED products 
don't stop at jeans. Think of 
the potential — and implica- 
tions — of making all manu- 
factured products unique. By 
connecting directly with pro- 
duction processes all custom- 
ers, whether they are the 
final consumers or designers 
specifying a component be- 
come what American futuro- 
logist Alvin TOffler has 
termed “prosumers”(pro- 
ducers plus consumers) and 
will be able to control not 
only the product features but 
perhaps also the "design" of 
the product as well . . . 

Perhaps the final question 
is: do customers actually 
want to customise? The real- 
istic answer is that it depends 
on the consumer and the 
product We may be return- 


more Hotel. The two 24-year- 
olds were seen together at 
party after party. “Wherever I 
went the door would be open 
and in would come Howard to 
sit beside me, where he would 
remain for the rest of the eve- 
ning,” Dove remembered. 
“Our love developed slowly 
and quietly, the deepest love I 
would ever experience.” 

They were both stQl mar- 
ried at the time, and Wlllat 
had detectives following 
them. Hughes told one of his 
employees to “Find tt 1 ** son- 
of-a-bitch Wlllat and ask him 
what he wants to divorce Bil- 
lie and leave us alone”. Wlllat 
accepted 3325,000 In cash to 
agree to an oncontested div- 
orce in 1939. 

Hughes continued to court 
her. buying her a yacht 
named Rodeo after the char- 
acter she played in the Jazz 
Age talkie The Pointed Angel 
(1929). Soon after Dove had 
made a successful transition 
to sound, Hughes starred her 
in two of his productions. The 
Age for Love (1931) and Cock 
Of the Air (1932), both of which 
were flops. Then, on their 
return from a romantic Euro- 
pean trip and the announce- 
ment of their engagement, she 
suddenly left Hughes and 


ing to something similar to 
the pre-industrial manufac- 
turing paradigm where 
things were made to order. 
What is striking in those cul- 
tures is not how different and 
individual products were, 
but how similar. But in post- 
modern societies people are 
becoming more individual 
and more willing to express 
themselves through products 
like clothes, personal acces- 
sories and furniture. 

Can mere mortals be trusted 
with design? asks Blueprint 

Amex ode 

OUR Marks 

Which art in Spencer 

Hallowed be thy foodball 

Thy Gucci watch 

Thy Kookai bag 

In Hermes 

As it is in Hamids 

Give us each our Visa Gold 

Cards 

And forgive us our overdraft 
As we forgive those who stop 
our next credit card 
And lead us into cheap 
imitation 

And deliver us from our hank 
managers 

For thine is the NafNafi the 
Cartier and the Versace 
For Gaultier and Eternity 
Amex 

Tatter's Ode to Shopping 


married Robert Kenaston, a 
handsome young millionaire 
rancher with oil wells and or- 
ange groves. 

Dove’s final film (apart 
from a bit part in Diamond 
Head in 1962) was Blondie qf 
the Follies (1933) opposite 
Marion Davis. When William 
Randolph Hearst saw the first 
cut he thought Dove was 
stealing the film from Davis, 
who was his lover; he used 
his influence to have Dove’s 
role reduced. 

For the next 37 years, Billie 
Dove lived in retirement as 
T.ffiian K wiastnn the mother 
of a son and adopted daugh- 
ter. A third marriage to archi- 
tect John Miller, a much 
younger man. lasted a few 
months. In 1979. she made an 
appearance on stage at the 
National Film Theatre for a 
showing of Alexander Korda's 
The Yellow Lily (1928), in 
which she starred. Though 78 
and white-haired, the audi- 
ence was in no doubt that her 
sobriquet of “The American 
Beauty” was justified. 


Ronald Bergen 


Billie Dove, screen actress, bom 
May 14. 1901; died December 31, 
1997 


I’m Smokin’ 

WATCH the actors in old 
movies and you’ll see that 
there are a host of ways to 

open the closed end of a cigar 

before smoki ng it Some 
characters used a pocket 
knife to cut aneat V shaped 
notch. Others used horseshoe 

nails as piercers. Cer tain film 
stars in tough-guy roles bitoff 
toe end and spat it out Some 
people today still use these 
methods but, for the most 
part, cutting cigars has be- 
come a bit less colourful and 
a bit more elegant. 

The better toe cigars you 
smoke, the more attention 



Tatler . . . shopper’s prayer 


Bom In Nara, the eldest of 
three sons of a merchant, and 
manufacturer, Kenichi Fukui 
was not particularly inter- 
ested in chemis try at s chool 
and entered the department of 
industrial chemistry at Kyoto 
mainly because it was an op- 
tion favoured by his father 
and suggested by Kyoto’s Pro- 
fessor Gen-itsu Kita. The 
choice was crucial, for Profes- 
sor Kita also proved to have 
an important later influence 
in e n c ou raging Fukui to con- 
centrate on the very demand- 
ing task of developing bis 
quantum-chemistry. 

Fukui was a very gentle sci- 
entist, held in deep respect In 
America where he was a for- 
eign member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and a 
man who believed profoundly 
that It fa the rale of science to 

wfanri iinHar a tanriin^ to Con- 
tribute to human happiness 
and lead to global and envi- 
ronmental stability. He mar- 
ried Tomoc Horic in 1947 and 
leaves a son and a daughter. 


Anthony Tucker 


Professor Kenichi Fukui, chem- 
ist, bom October 4. ISIS; died 
January 9. 1998 


Alan Mouncer 


Camera 
on the 
Games 


T HE extraordinary abil- 
ity of Alan Mouncer, 
who has died from a 
heart attack aged 68, to con- 
ceive and visualise how a pro- 
gramme should be filmed, 


and turn it into a television 
broadcast coupled with his 
output of ideas, ensured his 
rise from cameraman to 
senior BBC outside broadcast 
producer. He covered toe Cor- 
onation, four royal weddings 
and five Olympic games. 

Mouncer pioneered tech- 
niques of visual coverage and 
commentary that became 
standard practice. In sport be 
was the -first to use isolated 
ramming in conjunction with 
slow motion. This allowed in- 
dividual shots in cricket to be 
analysed, or close-ups on ath- 
letes with every muscle and 
sinew straining 

He first joined the BBC 
aged 16 in 1946 on a youth 
training scheme, and after 
National Service returned 
and transferred from radio to 
television as a cameraman. In 
1953 he played a key role in 
Coronation, coverage from 
Westminster Abbey — the 
first such ceremony to be tele- 
vised worldwide. 

Mouncer worked on every 
major outside broadcast from 
1956 to 1974, Including the 
weddings of Princess Marga- 
ret, the Duke of Kent, and 
Princess Anne and toe fu- 
neral of Sir Winston Chur- 
chill. He produced and direc- 
ted the Olympic Games In 
Rome, Tokyo, Mexico, Mu- 
nich and Montreal For the 
Grand National he shot a se- 
quence showing the course 
from the jockey's view, at 
inching a camera to a low-fly- 
ing helicopter and brushing 
through the tops of the fences. 

He retired from toe BBC in 
the mid-1970s and worked on 
freelance projects. He is sur- 
vived by a son and daughter 
from his first marriage and 
by his second wife, Melanie. 


Gloria Bristow 


Alan Mouncer, film director and 
producer, born December 1. 
1929; died December 6. 1997 


you'll want to pay to the cut 
A bad cut will ruin a cigar. 

The object of the cut is to 
create an ample, smooth 
opening for smokxngrwithout 
damaging the cigar’s struc- 
ture. With most cigars this 
means cutting away part of 
the cap or flag leaf that closes 
the cigar, while leaving same 
of It glued around the end to 
keep the filter leaves 
together. 

If you are making a wedge 
cut orbulls-eye cut it means 
not penetrating too deeply 
into the cigar. You want to 
create a large, exposed sur- 
face of cleanly cut filler leaves 
that will allow equal draw, 
from toe core and rim of toe 
cigar. 

On most cigars you’ll want 
to make toe cut about one- 
sixteenth of an inch (about 
two millimeters) from the 
end. 

If you 're going to do it, do it 
right, advises Cigar 
Aficionado. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
Jackdaw^guardian.co. uk^-fax 
0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. UPFarrtagdon 
Road. London EC IR 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


Roger Clark 


Driving force 
of a champion 


R oger Clark, who has 

died aged 58 fro® , a 
stroke, was Bntatos 
best-ever rally driver. 
He won toe RAC 
tional Rally In 1972 and 1976, 
and on the first of those occa- 
sions I was privileged to be 
his co-driver, and to watch 
his mastery of a Ford Escort 
RS1600 cm the most appalling 
surfaces. 

In almost every way Roger 
was a “people’s champion” -- 
East, spectacular, affable and 
very amiable with ms public. 
In private, though, he could 
be grumpy at times — he 
hated starting rallies too 
early in the morning — 
he was a deep thinker who 
never gave less than his best 
in any branch of motorsport. 

He concentrated on rally- 
Ing, for although he dabbled 
successfully in rally cross (es- 
pecially in monstrous four- 
wheel-drive Ford Caprls), be 
despised motor racing be- 
cause “after the first few laps. 
I know my way round, and 
that's boring . . 

In today's highly charged 
sporting atmosphere he 
would have wilted, for he was 
far happier behind the wheel 
of a bucking and sliding rally 
car in the public rela- 
tions spotlight Although be 
always gave good value to his 
sponsors, he was happier tak- 
ing a few beers with his 
friends or among crowds of 
enthusiasts than with the 
movers, shakers and agents of 
the promotion business. 

Today's drivers go into rig- 
orous dieting and training 
regimes, consult psycholo- 
gists and are as at home with 
TV cameras as they are with 
pace notes, but the Roger I 
knew would have nothing of 
that His talent was God-given 
and folly-formed almost from 
his first days. 

Bom near Leicester, he 
grew up close to the motor ve- 
hicle, and as a young man. he 
preferred sport to academic 
studies, soon discovering that 
he could drive faster, and 
safer, than anyone else he 
knew. By the 1970s, at the 
height of his fame, his car 
control was superlative, and 
his enjoyment of the sport 
never wavered. Even after toe 
“works” drives dried up, he 
would still go rallying if suit- 
able cars were offered, and 
was frilly competitive in 
"classic” motorsport until the 
end. 

After coming -up through; 
the ranks of rallying in the 
time-honoured way — first by 
using old bangers which he 
borrowed from the garage 
when his father was not 
watching, then using his own 
battered Mini-Cooper — he 
soon got sponsored drives 
from British factories. 

First in a Reliant Sabre, 
then a Triumph TR4, and next 
in Rover 2000s, he broke no 
records but astonished us all 
with a Monte Carlo Rally cat- 
egory win in a Rover 2000, 
then won three British inter- 
national rallies In Ford Cor- 
tina GTs which he had pre- 
pared himself. Ford then 
signed him on an exclusive 
contract, and for the next IS 
years he was one of their lead- 


Birthdays 


ing personalities. His last 

major victory, in Cyjrus, 
i*<* me in 1980. _ ’ ■ • . 

In all that time Roger Cark 
and the works Escorts -par- 
ticularly the supertune s 16- 
valve types in which wi ran 
the RAC Rally oxul 
other events — seemed toe 
made for each othei Al- 
though he won 27 ir ^rna- 
tional-status events, 'hers 
Slipped away du to 
breakdowns. 

Roger was phys ally 
strong, versatile, and s med 
to have almost limltle i en- 
durance — ■ there was a bJng 
he liked more than a jood 
battle in awful cond ops. 
and no car he would flier 
use for that fight than t Es- 
cort Unlike some of the WOs 
superstars, he rarely cr bed 

— and never made excus l- 

1 knew him both as h co- 
driver and as one of his on- 
tacts at Ford, finding lim 


Clark . . . competitive 

ready to tackle any event 
any country, in all conditii 
Although he excelled on lc 
surfaces — few of the 
ary Scandinavian driver} 
could surpass his pace — ‘ 
was equally at home on 
and snow or in the heat 
dust of Africa. 

He wasn't always the lucki- 
est of drivers. Many still look! 
on Mm as the moral victor of ' 
the first London-Sydney Mar- 
athon in 1968, while at least 
one win in the East African 
Safari was tom from his 
grasp by wilting wiring over 
the rough terrain. 

Building up the Leicester- 
based family business In the 
1970s, he also opened a 
specialised sports car dealer- 
ship in the same area, but this 
group ran into serious finan- 
cial difficulties early in the 
1990s, which hit him vei*y 
hard. Later he set up a rally- 
car preparation business, in 
which bis sons figured 
strongly. 

His health had been failing 
for some time, but it gave us 
both enormous pleasure to be 
reunited with our beauti- 
fully-restored 1972 RAC Rally 
winning car last year. Given 
time, lam sure he would have 
liked to drive it fast again — 
Just once. He is survived by 
his wife Judith, affectionately 
known as "Goo”, and two 
sons. 


Tony Mason 


Roger Clark, rally driver, bom 
August 5, 1839; died January 12, 
1998 


Prof Sir Melville Arnett, 
cardiologist, 89; Peter Bark- 
worth, actor, 69; Carol Bel 
tony, executive director. Uni 
cef, 56; Richard Briers, actor 
64; Caroline Burton, invest 
ment director. 48; Faye 
Dunaway, actress, 57 
Michael Foster, Labour MP, 
35; Marina Gielgud, haiTgrina 
and artistic director, 53; Brian 
HartUe, cricketer, 48; Sophie 
Harley, fa sh i o n designer, 33; 
Sir Martin Holdgate, presi- 
dent, Zoological Society of 
London, 67; Jack Jones, 
singer, 60 ; Prof Sir Hans 
Komberg. former master. 


Christ's College, Cambridge, 
70; Rear Admiral Jeremy 
L ark in, Falkland.*! command- 
er, 59; Warren Mitchell, ac- 
tor. 72; Sir Trevor Nunn, 
theatre director, 58; Sir Chris- 
topher Reeves, merchant 
banker, 62; Caterina Valente, 
guitarist and singer, 67; Bill 
Werberniuk, snooker player, 
42: Kenny Wheeler, jazz 
trumpeter, composer. 68; Ha- 
zel Williamson QC. crown 
court recorder, 51; Sir John 
Woodcock, prison brfeaks in- 
vestigator, 66; Roger Young, 
chief executive. Scottish Hy- 
dro-Electric. 54- 



CORRECTTONS AND CLARIFICATION 


A QUOTATION on Page 1 
yesterday, displayed 
alongside the n\n\n picture, 
was mistakenly attributed to 
David Trimble. The 
quotation, “We hope it forms 

the basis for detailed 
negotiation . . etc, is 
correctly attributed in the 
report to toe Northern Ireland 
Secretary , Mo Mowlam. 

IN THE obituary for Sir 
Michael Tippett, Page 19, 
January 10 , we said Britten's 
Peter Grimes was premiered 
to 3934, when we sho uld have 
said 1945. The correct title of 
Tallis’s 40part motet is Spem 
in alium. In the leading 
article, on Page 20 the same 
day, Concerto for Double 
Orchestra should have been 
Concerto for Double string 
Orchestra. 


A CAPTION to a photograph 
accompanying a report 
headed, Paretos forgive killer 
drink driver. Page 6 
yesterday, said John Were . . . 
was described by the judge as 
*an exceptionally fine young 
man”. The judge was quoting 
a neighbour of Mr Were’s as 
the report made dear. 


A PANEL across the bottom 
of Pages 6 and 7. G 2 yesterday, 
gave August 1990 as the date 
of the coup mounted by 
opponents of Mikhail 
Gorbachev. It should harie 
said 1991. In the article itself, 
headlined Corners of forei gn 
fields, we misspelt the plate- 
name. Kamakura. 

It is the polity of the Guordon 
to correct errors as soon as 

possible. Readers may contea 
the office of the Readers' Edi 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephonies 
0171 239 9589 between llant 
and 5pm, Monday to Fridcb. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail : I 
reader@guardian.cQ.uk 
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Early relaxation of rules would bring forward new era for broadcasting I 


Beckett set to lift BT ban 


Take a chip off 
New York block 


Simon Beavts 
lltocSa Business Editor 


T lHE Government is 
■to let British Tele- 
com launch into 
broadcasting ahead 
! of schedule in a 
move which could, provoke 
protests from the cable TV in- 
dustry and re-open charges 
that Labour is de almakin g 
with business. 

The Trade Secretary, Mar- 
garet Beckett, is expected to 
publish, a green paper in the 
next lew weeks arguing that 
the bpm on BT, imposed by the 


C8S back 
iii the 
gridiron 
picture 


U S TELEVISION net- 
works will pay an es- 
timated $15 billion 
(£9.8 billion) over eight 
years to broadcast Ameri- 
can football, in the most lu- 
crative deal yet fbr the 
spirt, Mark Tran writes from 
hew York. 

The latest bargaining 
□arks the return of CBS to 
Ihe game after four years. 
It will broadcast American 
Football Conference (AFC) 
matches and has agreed to 
pay (4 billion for the 
rights, elbowing out rival 
network NBC. 

Rupert Murdoch’s net- 
work, Fox — a fledgling 
four years ago — stunned 
the established networks 
when it outbid CBS for the 
right to air games from the 
National Football Confer- 
ence (NFC) — ■ the stronger 
of the two conferences. 
Fox’s coup helped establish 
it as a legitimate network. 

The National Football 
League, which covers both 
the conferences, is in the 
final season of a four-year, 
$4.38 billion deal with Fax. 
NBC, ABC, ESPN and TNT. 

The latest deal comes 
days before the Super Bowl, 
played between the win- 
ners of the NFC and AFC — 
the Green Bay Packers and 
the Denver Broncos. 


Conservatives in 1991, is be- 
coming an arwirliTnnigm anri 

should be lifted in 2000, a year 
ahead of schedule. 

BT would be free to 
u nde rgo one of the most radi- 
cal tansfbrmations in its cor- 
porate history allowing it to 
branch out Of pr-nvnm rm i iVfr - 
tions Awl plunge into foe rap- 
idly converging world of 
multimedia. It could offer 
entertainment over its 
national network, in open 
competition with cable com- 
panies offering phone and TV 
services. 

Labour pledged is its mani- 
festo that foe ban — seen by 


many to have been overtaken 
by rapid technological ad- 
vances — would be reviewed. 

Tony Blair had committed the 
party to doing so in his party 
conference address in 1995 
when he revealed that BT had 
agreed to hook up schools to 
foe Internet If the block was 
removed. 

Although latterly watered 
down, foe fattiai pledge led to 
charges from the Conserva- 
tives that labour was doing a 
backroom deal with BT which 
would undermine competi- 
tion. The Conservative gov- 
ernment imposed the restric- 
tion to encourage US Cable 


companies to Invest in net- 
works around Britain by buy- 
ing 280 franchises and getting 
exclusive rights to offer tele- 
phone and broadcasting to 
homes. Cable now passes 10.2 
million hom es, with 3-25 mil- 
lion customers subscribing. 

BT accepted the ban but has 
always argued that it should 
be given a clear date for when 
It would he allowed to start 
broadcasting so it could begin 
upgrading its local network. 

In 1994, the Commons 
Trade and Industry Select 
Committee argued that BT 
should be given responsi- 
bility for building a national 


information superhighway. 
The MPs said that to encour- 
age BT to invest an estimated 
£15 billion in the fibre-optic 
network foe ban should be 
lifted progressively from 1998. 

Sources suggest that 
Labour was prepared to back 
the committee’s recommenda- 
tion at first, but ministers are 
said to believe that by relax- 
ing the deadline by only a 
year they will quell protests 
from foe cable industry, 

The telecoms regulator, 
Don Cruickshank. has always 
been chary about an early 
relaxation of the rules and 
last summer warned the Gov- 


ernment that rethinking foe 
ban would require a broad 
review of broadcasting policy. 

BT has always insisted that 
it has no desire to become a 
programme maker or a pro- 
ducer of programme content, 
a point reiterated by its chief 
executive. Sir Peter Bonfield. 
just before Christmas. 

But observers believe it is 
likely to have high ambitions 
for broadcasting and note 
that it has staked out a posi- 
tion in digital television 
through its Joint venture with 
Rupert Murdoch's BSkyB in 
British Interactive 

Broadcasting. 




Edited by 
Alex B rummer 


Microsoft under foe gun from two sides 


Tokyo offices raided as US fires opening 
salvoes in court case. Mark Tran reports 


I ICROSOFT yesterday 
was under assault on 
opposite sides of the 
Pacific as Japanese trade offi- 
cials raided the software 
group’s Tokyo offices while 
the company and the US Jus- 
tice Department fired the 
opening salvoes in a contempt 
of court charge. 

The Justice Department 
has asked Judge Thomas 
Jackson to find Microsoft in 
contempt of his December rul- 
ing, ordering the company to 
separate its Internet browser 
from its Windows 96 personal 


computer software. Microsoft 
frees a fine of $1 million a day 
If found In contempt The con- 
t erupt proceedings began with 
opening statements from the 
government and Microsoft 
and continues today. A ruling 
could come this week. 

Microsoft is expected to 
offer a detailed explanation of 
how Explorer is Interwoven 
with the Windows 95 operat- 
ing system and so cannot be 
separated without crippling 
the operating system. In court 
documents, Microsoft has 
said that Explorer, far from 


Liberty chiefs 
walk foe plank 


Tony May 


t*Tf - 
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LL the executives 
.resigned yesterday at 
_ iuberty, the 122-year- 
old fashion and fabrics store 
in London's West End at the 
centre of an extraordinary 
struggle for control. They 
were followed by its bankers, 
brokers, solicitors and public 
relations consultants. 

The moves leave the store 
in the hands of rebels who ob- 
jected to a £43 miliicra reftp 
bishment proposed by chair- 
man Denis Cassidy, ousted 
last month after a colourful 
meeting of the Liberty family 

clans and supporters. 

The rebels yesterday ap- 
pointed as chair man Philip 
Bowman, formerly finance di- 
rector of Bass, after forcing 
out finance director Andrew 
Garety, managing director 
Ian Thomson and directors 
Brian Perry and Evle Soames- 
They resigned rather than 
face ejection at an extraordi- 
nary general meeting of 
shareholders threaten«l by 
rebel directors Odfle Griffith, 


adviser to a member of the 
founding family, and Brian 
Myerson, a South African cor- 
porate raider. 

The duo. with foe backing 
of a small group of sharehold- 
ers with 62 per cent of the 

shares, have gained entry to 
the board as non-executive di- 
rectors, got rid of everyone 
else and must start salvaging 
the company all over again. 

Mr Bowman, who ran Bass 
Taverns, began yesterday by 
meeting staff: His plans in- 
clude an immediate review of 
the business, rebuilding the 
management, and finding a 
suite cf corporate advisers to 
replace Barings, Cazenove. 
Slaughter & May and Sband- 
wick — who will continue for 
a fow months in foe interests 
of continuity. 

Mr Bowman was recently 
finance director of Coles 
Myer, Australia's largest 
retailer. He won a £712,000 
settlement after he was dis- 
missed when he began to 
question a share transaction 
which he alleged had cost the 
company a large amount of 
money. 


being a separate programme, 
"co ns t i tutes a core subset of 
Windows 95 technologies” 
that permits computer users 
to find information on the In- 
ternet much as they find files 
on a hard disc drive. 

In response to the Decem- 
ber ruling. Microsoft offered 
computer makers an old ver- 
sion of Windows 95 without 
Explorer and another Win- 
dows version that frits to 
work properly with the 
browser- Microsoft’s reaction 
was widely seen as a snub to 
the court, obeying the letter 
but not foe spirit of the law. 

Before yestersay’s bearing, 
Microsoft asked Judge Jack- 
son to remove the expert be 
appointed to weigh evidence 


South-east’s 
house price 
surge defies 
national trend 


in foe Justice Department’s 
antitrust case. Microsoft has 
argued that Professor Law- 
rence Lessig, a Harvard Uni- 
versity Internet expert. Is 
biased against the company. In 
evidence of its accusation, Mi- 
crosoft cited an email Mr Les- 
sig sent last summer to an ex- 
ecutive at Netscape 
Communications. Microsoft's 
archrival in the browser wars. 

According to Mlcrrosoft. 
Professor Lessig compared in- 
stalling a version of Explorer 
to ‘’selling his souL Microsoft 
aign said that information 
that could bear on his impar- 
tiality was “removed inexpli- 
cably’ from a summary of a 
recent Harvard University In- 
ternet forum- Both Professor 


Lessig and the Justice Depart- 
ment have declined to com- 
ment on the charges. 

Apart from legal problems 
in the US, Microsoft also 
came under attack in Japan, 
where trade officials searched 
company offices as part of an 
investigation into whether it 
is violating Japan's anti-mo- 
nopoly laws. Microsoft has 
confirmed the investigation 
by Japan's Fair Trading 
Commission. 

Meanwhile, foe US Federal 
Trade Commission said that 
it would continue to Investi- 
gate Intel, foe chip maker, in 
Its $420 million acquisition of 
Chips and Technologies, the 
leading maker of graphic 
chips for laptop computers. 


House prices 

Mmnbertay- UK standard price, £ Annual % change 
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Hunter 


H OUSE prices In the 
South-east are rising 
foster than at any time 
since 1988, despite Decem- 
ber’s Sligh t Fall in property 

inflation across the 

country, according to fig- 
ures published yesterday 
by Britain’s biggest mort- 
gage lender, the Halifax. 

The price of am average 
home in the South-east rose 
by 3.4 per cent over foe 
past three months, pushing 
up the price of a typical 
home to £93.956, which is 
12.7 per cent more than a 
year ago. the Halifax’s 
q uar terly regional survey 
showed. 

Inflation on this scale 
was last seen in the South- 
east at the end of 1988, 
when prices leapt by 4.3 per 
cent over the quarter. 

A Halifax spokesman 
said: “House' prices in the 
South-east are reaping the 
rewards of stronger In c ome 
growth foan elsewhere In 
the country and enjoying 
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the overspill effect of the 
boom in London.” 
Elsewhere in the country 
the property market was 
subdued, however, trigger- 
ing a 0.2 per cent dip in the 


national average house 
price in December to 
£69,809. Prices ended the 
year only 4.3 per cent up. 
fuelling speculation about 
a downturn in the market. 


Capital dealt 
blow to big 
ambitions as 
monopolies 
body bites 


Chris Barrie 


C APITAL Radio yesterday 
suffered a setback to its 
plans to buy more London 
radio stations, after the fail- 
ure of its Virgin takeover, 
when the Monopolies Com- 
mission indicated that it 
would impose hefty condi- 
tions on ftiture deals. 

Capital indicated that it 
could stm pursue acquisi- 
tions In London, but any deal 
would be hampered by foe 
need to consider foe MMC's 
likely demands. 

The report into Capital's 
bid for Virgin Radio was the 
MMC's first into foe radio in- 
dustry and was seen as indi- 
cating how other acquisitions 
would be treated. 

But there was little guid- 
ance as the Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary. Margaret Beck- 
ett. declined to say if she 
accepted the conclusions. 
Last night she was accused or 

leaving commercial radio in 
turmoil. 

While foe MMC pondered 

Virgin was bought by venture 
capitalists Apax and Ginger 
Productions, part-owned by 
presenter Chris Evans. 

The MMC- rejected Capital’s 
view that radio advertising 
was no different to television 
or newspaper advertising, it 
found that Capital's strong 
market position would have 
been reinforced by a merger. 

The MMC decided that a 
deal would have diminished 
competition and raised 
prices. It could have gone 
ahead only if Capital Gold 
had been sold or foe London- 
only Virgin FM left out of the 
deal in favour of the national 
Virgin AM. 

One observer said competi- 
tors to Capital had bigger 
market shares in Manchester. 
Leeds and Newcastle. Would 
the MMC apply similar 
restrictions? Some radio com- 
panies may ask the Radio Au- 
thority to clarify its position 
on this issue. 


I T WOULD be easy to dis- 
miss the warnings of dis- 
ruption of public service 
and threats to public safely 
p romp ted by the millennium 
bug as a hyperbole from a 
group of blow-hards. But nei- 
ther would be true. 

The British-North Ameri- 
can Committee, which has 
rung the alarm bell, includes 
some of the most important 
figures in global business. 
Moreover, putting to one side 
foe millennium bug threat, 
senior figures inside British 
government have serious con- 
cerns about the ability of age- 
ing information systems lo 
produce timely tax and bene- 
fits changes — let alone cope 
with 2000. 

Matters have not been 
helped by confusion and com- 
placency inside the Govern- 
ment. The funding and sup- 
port for Taskforce 2000. has 
proved inadequate, as its ex- 
ecutive director. Robin Guen- 
ier. outlined in a letter to 
Tbn)' Blair on January 6. In 
which he talked of a “a dread- 
ful record of missed dead- 
lines”. The Department of 
Trade and Industry forum 
chaired tv Donald Cruick- 
shank. Action 2000. is barely 
off the ground and still look- 
ing for a chief executive, even 
though there is only a year or 
so left to deal with foe prob- 
lem. A new black -on-yellow 
bug logo may help bring the 
potential crisis to public at- 
tention but will not solve the 
problem of underftmding in- 
side government (only 
£370 million has been set 
aside) and foot-dragging in 
foe private sector. 

One quick fix could be to 
take a leaf out of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commis- 
sion manual in foe US. The 
SEC has ordered all publicly 
listed companies in the US to 
Include a millennium-bug 
preparedness report with 
stock market filings, auditing 
progress in dealing with the 
problem. 

Perhaps Mr Blair could 
beg in by asking the London 
Stock Exchange to do some- 
thing similar. However, the 
bigger challenge will be to in- 
vigorate Whitehall and find 
suitable amounts of contin- 
gency funding to ensure that 
broader policy initiatives, 
like tax reform, are not held 
back by IT negligence. 


would resign If Rome got the 
nod on EMU. 

On Ihe face of it there are 
two explanations. The first Is 
that someone is simjilv mak- 
ing mischief, the second that 
the Dutch, or at least Mr 
Zalm’s WD piuly, an- genu- 
inely worried that Italy will 
sneak in under ihe wire by 
meeting the qualification cri- 
teria in 1997 but that sus- 
tained convergence i*> still be- 
yond Italy’s grasp. 

There may. however, be an- 
other game afoot. The French, 
almost certain I v with the sup- 
port of their Italian allies, 
have been pushing to get Ban 
quo de France governor .lean 
Claude Trichet in as governor 
of the European Central 
Bank. His rival for the job is 
former Dutch central bank 
chief Wim Duisenberg who. 
as well as enjoying home sup- 
port. has (he backing of the 
Bundesbank. 

The battle over the ECB 
governorship may be enter- 
ing endgame. One much- 
touted possibility is (hat the 
French would settle for the 
first eight-year ECB term 
being split, with their candi- 
date taking the second half. 

So far the French have been 
making most of the rutin mg 
in the ECB stakes. The 
rumours about Dutch opposi- 
tion to Italy joining the first 
group of qualifying countries 
could be just a reminder to 
both Rome and Paris that the 
when push comes to shove 
foe northern Europeans can 
muster their own forces. 


Dutch courage 

S uggestions that the 
Dutch are implacably 
opposed to Italian quali- 
fication for foe first wave of 
monetary union are growing 
too loud to be Ignored. Ini- 
tially, press reports in Ger- 
many claimed that foe Dutch 
would ditch the project if foe 
Italians were allowed to qual- 
ify. Then a Dutch newspaper 
reported that the country's fi- 
nance minister. Gerrit Zalm, 


Fayed thrust 

I T IS all too easy to scoff at 
Mohamed Al Fayed ’s inter- 
est in bidding for foe Rolls- 
Royce luxury car group. But 
there is a perverse logic be- 
hind such a move. Mr Al 
Fayed already owns one of 
Britain’s best-known brand 
names. Harrods. 

The store is a shopping 
mecca for foe rich and fam- 
ous, just foe sort of people 
who would go out and buy a 
Rolls or Bentley car. 

The Rolls-Royce car busi- 
ness needs engineering ex- 
pertise but this is available 
within the company or can be 
bought in. It also needs an 
understanding of foe super- 
wealthy, and this Is less easy 
toobtain. 

A potential buyer of a Rolls 
car may also be considering 
not an alternative luxury car 
but a yacht, a painting, a race- 
horse or a football club. It is a 
world Mr Al Fayed knowns 
well, not least from experi- 
ence. 

He has already shown that 
he can raise large sums of 
money when he needs to. Few 
thought that he would be able 
to find foe funds to buy House 
of Fraser, foe then owner of 
Harrods, but he did. 

Owning Rolls would also be 
a useful adjunct to Egyptian- 
born Mr Al Fayed’s long run- 
ning campaign to become 
British. 

The general public, without 
foe burdens of commercial 
logic, seems unhappy at foe 
idea of Rolls being owned by 
one of the big three German 
carmakers, foe current front- 
runners. A successful bid by 
Mr Al Fayed, accompanied by 
a wave of the Government's 
citizenship wand, could solve 
foe PR problem at a stroke. 


Rail c no better 
than under BR’ 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T HE privatised rail in- 
dustry is wasting public 
money and not perform- 
ing any better than when the 
network was under state con- 
trol, British Rail chairman 
John Weis by said last night 
In his first public com- 
ments about the industry 
since its privatisation two 
years ago. Mr Welsby told a 
conference in London: “The 
honeymoon is very dose to 
being over.” 

He said there had been an 
initial Improvement but over 
the past nine months a sea- 
change had occurred and per- 
formance, far from continu- 
ing to improve, had 
deteriorated. "The fallings 


are not isolated local ones, 
but are spread across the 

country. An objective assess- 
ment of the railway shows 
that is hardly better than It 
was In the last years of public 
ownership.” 

The comments will be 
regarded by some people as 
sour grapes because BR now 
does little more than control 
foe Transport Police and ad- 
vise the Government on rail 
matters. Legislation in the 
autumn will pave the way for 
it to be replaced by a strategic 
rail authority. 

Mr Welsby’s speech will 
strike a chord with many com- 
muters and others who argue 
that foe railways are too frag- 
mented and. although under- 
pinned by almost £2 billion a 
year of taxpayers' money, 
bring little obvious return. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.481 France 9.654 Italy 2£63 Singapore 3 84 

Austria 30.32 Germany 2 sat Made 0.63 South Air*a 7 AS 

Belgium 59.58 Greece J 53.00 Netherlands 3.242 Spain 243.49 

Canada 2.279 Hong Kong 1234 New Zealand 2.7B Sweden 12.84 

Cyprus 0,847 India 64.35 Norway it 95 Switzerland 234 

Denmark 11.07 Ireland 1.158 Portugal 295.34 Turkey 328,140 

Finland 8 829 Israel 5.77 Saudi Arabia 6.00 USA 1.591 

Svpfiliod try Noiwev San* |OK4ut»np maun rjpoa ana Mwaan afwkof). 
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Inflation 
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firms 


fight for 
the skilled 


CfeBaW**tonand 
Ctwtotte Dmny 


T HE spectre or wage in- 
flation was again 
punting the British 
economy Last night as 
skill shortages, particularly 
among gmatier firms, threat- 
ened to undermine the com- 
petitiveness of this signifi- 
cant sector of the economy. 

Small businesses, which 
employ half the private sector 
workforce, yesterday also 
warned that the education 
system continues to Call the 
business community because 
school leavers and graduates 
lack basic literacy skills. 

The skills shortages are 
widespread, according to the 
110,000-strong British Cham- 
bers of Commerce (BCQ data 
released yesterday, and are 
seen in sales and manage- 
ment staff; and also in clerical 
and office workers. The data 
also pointed to an acute 
shortage of computing and in- 
formation technology skills 
The warning that wage in- 
flation is being stoked by 
rampanias fighting to employ 
too few qualified staff came as 
official figures showed the 
Government Sailed to hit Its 
2U5 per cent inflation target in 
December. 

figures released yesterday , 
show the underlying figure, 
which excludes mortgage in- 
terest payments, was 2.7 per 
cent fix* the final month of the 
year, down by 0.1 percentage 
points on November. Ana- 
lysts warned that it could 
head back up towards 3 per 
cent by the end of this year. 

ffeadHnu inflation also fell 
last month to 3.6 per cent 
from 3.7 per cent In Novem- 
ber. The Office of National 
Statistics said most of the 
slo wd own in inflation was the 
result of the November 1996 
h ilcg in petrol duties ailing 
out of the 12 month index. 

" 'But lan Peters deputy direc- 
tor general of the BCC, 
warned that more than half 
.file, firms In the survey had 
reported specific skills short- 
ages while more than six out 


of io commented that school 
leavers lacked basic writing 
cwic nearly four out of 
10 (38 per cent) had levelled 
the same complaint against 
graduates. 

Mr Peters said: “Skills 
shortages create major 
capacity constraints in the 
economy, giving rise to Infla- 
tionary pressures, just what 
the US does not need at the 
present time. Meanwhile, the 
education system appears to 
be failing to meet the needs of 

Brawn business which tend to 
be hardest hit by skills sfaort- 


• Britain could qualify tor 
more generous European 
grants if it abandoned its 
main measure of unemploy- 
ment and adopted a more ac- 
curate yardstick, according to 
research published today, 
writes Mark Atkinson. 

Official figures are ex- 
pected to confirm today that 
December saw the 22nd con- 
secutive monthly drop in 
number of people out of work 
and claiming benefit. 

But Anne Green, of the In- 
stitute for Employment 
Research at the University of 
Warwick, said the claimant 
count figures would under- 
state the true level of jobless- 
ness because they exclude 
vast numbers of people, in- 
duding those on Government 
schemes, those defined as eco- 
nomically Inactive although 
would like a job and those in 
part-time work because they 
cannot find aftdl-time Job. 

If all of these people woe 
Included in the unemploy- 
ment total, it would rise sig- 
nificantly. 

Because the claimant count 
is used as a means of allocat- 
ing EO regional assistance 
grants, a higher level of un- 
employment would qualify 
the UK for a bigger share of 
that cake. 

• Low levels of investment 
and sluggish economic 
growth in the advanced econ- 
omies are to blame for unem- 
ployment rather than global- 
isation, according to a report 
published today by the Em- 
ptoyment Policy Institute. 


Shopkeepers 
cheat on prices 


Consumers are 
not enjoying real 
bargains, writes 
Charlotte Denny 


C ANNY shopkeepers 
Jacked up prices last 
month in order to ex- 
aggerate the reductions on 
offer to consumers in the 
new year sales, according 
to official data published 1 
yesterday. 

Household goods prices 
rose by 1.3 per cent in De- 
cember, the largest in- 
mease since 1974, accord- 
ing to the Office for 
National Statistics. The 
data was collected before 
the unusually early start to 
the sale season which saw 
some shops cutting prices 
before Christmas. 

ONS statisticians said 
price rises in November 
and December in prepara- 
tion for new year sales had 
become increasingly com- 
mon over the last five 
years. Consumer legisla- 
tion requires shops to base 
sales claims on the stan- 
dard price over the pro- 
ceeding 28 days at most of 
their stores. 

Price cuts in January 
have outweighed November 
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I OVERS of the arts com- 
Iroplain about the cost of 


visiting theatres, museums 
and concert halls, but 
prices would porobably be a 
lot higher if it wasn’t for trig 
business, writes Nicholas 
Bannister. 

Corporate sponsorship of 


the arts rose 20 per cent to a 
record £96 million In 1997, 
according to figures pnb- 
fished yesterday. 

Drinks group Allied Do- 
mecq, tor example, gave the 
Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany £1.1 mllUan last year, 
enabling it to stage plays 


such as Cyrano de Berge- 
rac, starring Anthony Sher 
(above). AT&T, the leading 
American telecoms group, 
yesterday announced it was 
to be the main sponsor of 
the Royal Court Theatre's 
spring season, with its 
£30,000 contribntionhelp- 


ing to flood three new plays. 
■ The telecom group last 

year helped U> fluid Isling- 
ton’s small ATwrafrfa 
Theatre fefcich presented a 

new prxxtncfhm ofChe- 

khov’s I vahovy starring 
Ralph Fiennes. ' 

Cofin Tweedy ^director 
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ffof&sj^pa^amentary re- 
ports aa (ha euro are due to 
^tfebgtedln Strasbourgthis 
week; femtdlng one from 
German conservative Ingo 
Friedrich, which warns of job 
iSfifef ft fiie financial sector 
as banks restructure. 

Spain’s Fernando Perez 
Royo argues that there is “a 
c onfidence problem, an im- 
pression that use of the euro 
fefjwaroBjji fix tp® rich” be- 
cause Ihe euro will Initially 
only be used by financial mar- 
kets and big corporations 
while the average European 
wfll have to wait until 2002 for 
the notes and coins. 


‘Lost decade’ 
fear of broker 


and December rises over 
the last 10 years, but the 
Consumers Association 
said yesterday that the end 
of year rises were “mislead- 
ing.” 

“It gives the wrong im- 
pression to consumers,” 
said the Association's Mark 
Purdy. "But it’s a difficult 
area to regulate. We would 
advise consumers to keep a 
careful eye on the price of 
goods they wish to pur- 
chase in the sales so they 
can judge whether they are 
getting a real bargain or 
not.” 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry said they 
were examining the whole 
area Of misleading rlnfrmg 
by traders but there were 
no specific plans to amend 
the current regulations. 

Despite the record De- 
cember increase, the ONS 
said January promises to 
be a bumper month tor bar- 
gain hunters. “In all hut 
one of the last seven years, 
the overall level of dis- 
counting in the sales has 

shown an Increase over the 
previous year.” Household 
goods prices toll by 3.6 per 
cent in January 1997. 

Clothing and footwear 
provided the best bargains 
last year with shops cutting 
prices by 5.8 per cent in 
January. 


Asia in 
turmoil 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


H ONG Kong and China 
risk being swept away 
by the Asian financial 
crisis, a top analyst at Merrill 
Lynch, the world’s biggest 
brokerage, said yesterday . 

Predicting a “lost decade" 
for tiie region. Bill Belchgre, 
head of currency and fixed in- 
come research and strategy in 
Singapore, said the two mar- 
kets appeared to be relatively 
stable. But by the middle of 
this year China’s growth-rate 
could be stagnating and for- 
eign direct investment in the 
country foiling. 

That could present a “very 
difficult" situation tor both 
China and Hong Kong. The 
Hong Kong dollar so for has 
maintained its peg to the US 
dollar, but there is specula- 
tion that a forced devaluation 
of the Chinese yuan could 
break the link. 

Speaking in London, Mr 
Befohere said the Asian econ- 
omies were unlikely to over- 
come their difficulties with- 
out debt defaults and 
restructuring, and supple- 


mentary aid from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Even 
If they did, they would then 
be foced with severe eco- 
nomic and political problems. 

Strong growth would be 
replaced by slowing growth 
or recession, stable Inflation 
by rising or even hyperinfla- 
tion, comfortable fiscal posi- 
tions by eroding ones. 

In Indonesia, Mr Belchere 
said, the US was trying to le- 
gitimise the Suharto regime 
by making it look as tho ug h 
the president was part of the 
solution rather than the cause 
of the problem. He and his 
fondly had to go as a price for 
30 years of dictatorship. 

Yet Indonesia pledged to 
play by IMF rules yesterday, 
with a top official advocating 
a reduction in trade barriers 
and import taxes. His com- 
ments came as a cavalcade of 
US and IMF officials visited 
the region to assess the crisis. 

IMF manag in g director Mi- 
chel Camdessus took the op- 
portunity to put a more posi- 
tive spin on Korea, the 
biggest receplent of IMF aid. 
Mr CamdeSSUS tnlfl Ttnuwn 
television that western credit 
rating agencies may have 
“overdone" their downgrades 
to Korean debt. Most agencies 
have reduced Korea’s foreign 
currency debt ratings as be- 
low investment grade, or 
“junk.” 


The Bigger 
With Lower I 


Prices? 



How does Time offer 
the best vafue to the U K? 


Vfe mate afl Ota PCs In the UK _ 

We design and mate al the PCs weaeS Induing 
w a ved v ton togCotaaa and Omega bands . 
WetnamiacXavtoBitota,«npfc7togo*er700 
grit and can incorporate the latest PC t ec h n ology 
to®« you better spedBcsboos a kwwpdces. 


We seflto you drect became, wfch no 
m fafefana K * rotas law pik a forywOw own 
Showroom gaff vbo spedatoe onfr to PC system 
sene yew *ect»y «nd can gjw better advice » 

aahtewutosetezthedgtesygBst. ■ 
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Noma OHea PC 
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42 UK Showrooms 
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Ow PCs ampre-coofigured and ready for me •«a>38ar**fct 

wtoi pnrioadedaofo wr e. StaplyptBgtoandswftrfi •w*rq*rKir) 
on. Our tmlque 90 odnoie video natoar and user . • waAg * xr *? ** a 

gofcfeoovwaH aspects of ooansl PC isage and' . « imumuii 

can be more useM than a visit from a home 
togroctor as yon can watch It and learn (remit at . 
yaorownpaoe, attfanea ox irerieat toyoo. " 


Oar sendee is also direct and we have ban •>. 
saving c u s t omas far otar 10 years. Who else cm 
provide the best senfee but (he people vho' 
designed and bu fl ty oa PC? Each Showroom baa 
trained te d infci m and a Service Gsntre to . - 
adtfconto (fired hotitoeauppcrt to war home. 


News in brief 


Accountancy 
deal hits snag 


THE proposed merger be- 
tween accountancy firms 
Price Waterhouse and 
Coopers & Lybrand received a 
setback last night after it 
emerged that the Department 
of Trade and Industry had 
told the European Commis- 
sion of its concerns about the 
deal, writes Pauline Sprtngett. 

A DTI spokesman said 
“market sensitivity” pre- 
vented him disclosing the 
contents of the submission, 
but be expected it to provoke 
“a dialogue”. 

Sources within the accoun- 
tancy industry insisted that 



that it win conduct a more de- 
tailed study. 


bb miTiiryn a year, into Chari- 
table caivum 


Buy with confidence and complete peace of ' 
mind. Wte befiewe ow products, Servian abd prices 
represent (fee best value hi the UK. tfyooae not 
baffjy for vrfiatarar reason, you can return jot PC 

toBsvrfihta UdqfsforafoBiticndadaifiig 

drfvay costs. 


Airstrip ahoy 

British-based shipbuilder 
Kvaemer and the US armed 
forces are working on a mile- 
long floating airstrip that 
would house up to 10,000 per- 
sonnel The SeaBase would 
compensate for the reduction 
of US air bases around the 
world. 


ever, the industry is braced 


the merger — and that of for the EC to announce on 
Ernst & Young with KPMG — January 22 that the merger 


was not under threat How- 1 raises “serious matter s" and 


Magoo departure 

Guinness brewing chief Bren- 
dan O’Neill will not join 
sailor management at the 
newly formed Diageo brewing 
group, but is set to move to 
riwmicais group ICIinMay, 
Diageo has announced the 
formation of the Diageo Foun- 
dation to channel one 1 per 
cent of its profits, about 


Footing ISA WD 

By Hie time they are launched 
In April 1999, tiie Govern* 
meat’s individual savings ac- 
counts (IS As) win have cost 
the financial services indus- 
try dose to £1 billion, accord- 
ing to a report by the manage- 
ment support company OSL 
Companies are likely to pass 
cm the cost to consum e rs, 
through char ges of up to £30 
per investor a year. 
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Ch ris t ma s hangover 

Retail groups Kingfisher, 
which owns B&Q. Woolworth, 
Superdrug and Carnet, and 
Boots confirmed that con- 
sumer spending over Christ- 
mas was patchy and fell well 
short of a sales splurge. 
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Chris Hawkins on the sudden departure 
of the British Horseracing 


L ord- wake ham 
rocked racing Tester- ; 
day by resi gning as 
rhafrrnan of the Brit- , 
ish Horseracing Board* the 

day tfta nnTW i in M Tifffrt 
of the BHB’s financial plan 
for the fixture. 

g raining bis reasons, be 
said: “3 have resigned as 

^hairmHTi and iHrertnr Of the 
BHB because 1 was unable to 
agree with the financial plan 
put before the Board. In my 
opinion the plan is unrealis- 
tic in the current economic 

Sir Thomas Pilkington, 
senior steward of the Jockey 
Club, will step into die breach 
for the time bei ng an d take 
his place at the BHB Forma 
when details of the plan, said 
to have arrived at a figure of 
£105 mTTTifin a year for rac- 



Wakeham . . . disagreement 


big's needs, will be released. 
Pflktagton said: “I want to 
em phasise -that -the whole of 
the BHB and all sectors of fbe 

industry are united in sup- 
porting the new financial 
plan. & is a comprehensive 
and carefoBy argued review 
of racing's position and we 
look forward -to a constructive 
dialogue with the 
Government-*’ 

Wakeham (dearly disagreed 
hot there was more to it than 
that and for some time he has 
'been unable to work with 
Peter Savin, one of the chief 
architects of foe plan, because 
of personal differences. 

Savin was cme of Wake- 
ham’s fiercest critics, believ- 
ing a m a n who 13 other 
directorships could not de- 
vote the time necessary to 
run British racing properly. 

SavDl was not available for 
comment but Gerald Leigh, a 
leading owner-breeder who 
wrote to tfae.Racing Post last 
w eek wiTiiwg for Wakeham to 
go, said: *Td say his resigna- 
tion was inevitable because 
he was not supporting the 
work of Ms own subcommit- 
tee. We must stand by the 
plan — it states the case very 
dearly.” - 

- Even Tjii frh might 

have thought Wakeham’s res- 
ignation inevitable, it could 
hardly have come at a worse 
time for racing, so anxious to 
present a united front to the 
Government To lose your 
commander just as the battle 
is about to start is little short 


of catastrophic. Wakeham 
knew this. One rem credit Mm 
with sticking to his princi- 
ples, although others may see 
nk afrtm y lHt1» <hn rt of 
sabotage: • 

Matthew McGliiy, who wffl 
chair today's Forum, com- 
mented; *T regret that he has 
fidt it necessary to make this 
cfm*1 T am gp Tpr l < * J d and rfia. 

appointed but the decision 

“It Is onto clear that the 
arguments for the plan are 

j mnj wTUng ami flwt that 

Lord Wakeham is going won’! 
maim any i n ifa vi y* to that.” 

Michael Caulfield, secre- 
tary of tiie Jockeys' Associa- 
tion, conceded that the resig- 
nation had tarnished racing's 
image. He said: Tm very sad 
he’s decided to resign at such 
an I mp orta nt time. He’s given 
ilia main reason but in- 
volved will know there’s 
more to it and the personal 
insults he fam to endure 
have been undeserved. 

“I always found John Wake- 
barn a pleasant and easy man 
to deal with. He loved racing 
bat found ant that racing 
people are too selfish.” 

- wakeham. 65, -was ap- 
pointed chairman in July 1996 
in the hope that his links with 
former tr> the Con- 

s e r vative Government would 
i wwHa Wm to promote TBC- 
! tog’s cause. But any such ad- 
vantage disappeared when 
Labour was returned to 
power in May. 

A terse but tactful state- 
ment issued by the BHB said: 
“The Board wishes to place 
aq record its appreciation of 
Lord Wakeham’s contribu- 
tion.” Faint praise indeed. 
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Pull marks . . . Xaar streaks away with the Dewhurst Stakes and straight to the top of the two-year-old Classifications photograph martmlynch 

Classifications a celebration of Fabre talents 


T O A large extent rat- 
ings are subjective, 
and the International 
ciitiiteaHimQ , which were 
published y ester da y, are no 
different d es pi te ♦iw input 
of senior handi cappers 
world-wide. 

Bat no serious student of 
form could dispute the offi- 
cial view that Xaar was the 
best two-year-old of 1997; 
Peintre Celehre the leading 


three-year-old and PUsud- 
tld the top older horse — 
albeit in the free of stiff op- 
position . from his stable 
comp anion Siwwpid- 

Fram a theoretical celling 
figure of 140, Peintre 
Gelebre earned a mark of 
137 with his scintillating 
five-lengths victory over 
Pilsndskiln the Arc. 

Andre Fabre’s colt tops 
the most comprehensive 
Classifications ever with a 
figure the Joint second 
highest since their intro- 


duction in 1978. For the 
first time the list includes 
horses from Anstralia, 
Hong Kong and Sooth Af- 
rica as well as Europe, the 
United States and Japan. 

Peintre Celebre's four- 
year-old career is some- 
thing to look forward to 
and Fabre. who for the 
second year running has 
more horses in the Classifi- 
cations than any other 
trainer, is also responsible 
for champion juvenile 
Xaar. A seven-length demo- 


lition of Tamarisk in the 
Dewhurst Stakes puts Xaar 
on 127, 8lb clear of his near- 
est rival, the Aldan 
O’Brien-trained Second 
Empire. 

Even that could underes- 
timate his ability, though. 
Tamarisk is rated 115, Just 
121b inferior to Xaar, and it 
could be argued that the 
French colt is at least a 
stone better than the De- 
whurst second. 

Despite his apparent su- 
periority, Xaar yesterday 


eased from 5-4 to 6-4 with 
Ladbrokes for the 2,000 
Guineas. They then bet 7-1 
Second Empire and the 
much-vaunted King Of 
Kings, who has plenty to 
find on official figures. He 
lsmtedlll. 

• Prospects of today’s Sed- 
gefield meeting going 
ahead are only “50/50“ ac- 
cording to clerk of the 
course John Cleverly. After 
persistent rain there will 
be an inspection at 7.30am 
this morning. 


Sedgef ield with form for the Jackpot races 


I Folkestone runners and riders 


UndutoUng, left-handed draft oMXm wBi 200yds nn4n 
Satan Good to soft, eoft in ptacee. * Denotes UHws. 

• B&recnON 7 JOfflTL 
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Snm itay atanera: None. 

BWund Bntltaec 1-2QHjn Print 220 Sobel Legenfc 250 Apacte (taidar, 3L20 SNp 
Da Bulkier. Vbamfc None. 
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tan 2 ml 10* d tt, ^ tabtal JMta Ikea WWtaZa Mi kHtlMa iBfetaHM m taMM* * m, 
Mmm^hih Mu bad 7. W total My M***r talent M.a. 


V2mif 110yds £2,61 0(13 declared) 

wnmigatmmjJamii-s : 

0 MBn M* OB DIB* 11-6 

toiki Bnt* jjhn R— 11-5 

sso**isekteetakftBii-6 

5 hkvSBMlMtiaagtMili-S 

fiBtauM raj) D 0TMcn 11-6 

BMMdftmiC Hm 11-6 

STentaM PBBiDHBmU-5 

44 Ita tkaolMr jm H HhbbvSb 1V5 

o« a wta ft mjjn b Bad* 1 V 6 

Ml llfll fMBtta C tfeta 11-0 

■mAh 11-0 — 


AMhftr •• 

-«M MM - 


BHtap U-4 »BW 7-2 Ita 
Star, 14-1 attajn tad. 


4 O HAULAGE COWmOML JOCKEVS’ SHLMG 
I hSCWHAMWCAP HURDLE - 

2m If £1,532 (9 declared) 



1 0A | i | ^^ NWCIIpauSE 

iWVini £2,924 (12 dBdared) 

1 2#3M Bra BnM 0 9NMB0d 0-12-0 

2 Tlin/ fcMRrtaMMftK* R*M8-1V11 

I 1P-CS5 MBM (t96 L Haw 6-11-1 

I f3Xf0 HMtBWMHMMiViaCL itanS-TO-9 

J(UM04. 


■»Oi1V5 BMmB ■ 

MU-5 D J taKftta K 

ilttaU-O L A«M a — 

laLEtnMlVO ■ WtakB — 

Swan ii-o H nttair p> — 

. 0-2 Potar SOM 11-2 ftaMd M fvrip> Wd 8-1 Ota* 


JAtatata — 
JFUtar — 

APHcSta* — 

0 Mar — 

.Pi* M 

P feta 88 

I?sS = 



JBH MMMMfla fl titan 8-«M 0 IWiir — 

OOWS ki ataa WJ Sam 7-10-8 -Pi* ■ 

«53C M Omt (1 SJ R Ud 7-10-5 P*B* 8B 

m-0 H afckl* H m(WP ttotta 8-10-4 ETorew — 

ZB-06D J Mtaa 10-10-3 J MMk 0) — 

4S30P3 *tar*ckOBADBM 13-10-0 TMeata* — 

ff-542 CatS*«l Enq* 10-«M IWtaM 

toW) CkbMMt (M f)| Ita L Jaal 8-W-O >M* — 

0 (HJ HM (O) JHHvHbjM 0-10-0 B FMM — 

: 6-4 San Bv. 7-2 M Ctar, 4-1 Qal Epri. 10-1 ta* Rr Han MrieWp tan. 12-1 Hnfc SpM. 


Mm 7-10-5 

PHtts 8-10-4 — 
J Wga 10-10-3 . 

■D 13-10-0 

MtlO-U-O 


0 AA^ 1 ^- 9000MKS HAiGNCAP HURDLE 

WhwU 2 iii if iioyds £2,026 (12 dectewfl. 

1 35M4- Smtmm flkn 0M| (M) (Bf) J la* 11 - 11-12 B Ma I 

2 miM AHHS* I (ism 0^6 USUI 7-11-12 fl*lM*PI* I 

2 34-559 A** « Dtotael 7-11-8 — — D i ■■** I 

4 SMff tanka m J 68tafl 6-)K PB* I 

5 3ta3BiBe*lkto(to«Aaa»»5-ll-6 Hfctof (7? I 

■ 52013 «toMJitar<n)Ptttt& 5-11-4 -IHm* I 

7 245-13 AbbMIWBH HI P4D OSta 10-10-13 WStanMfl I 

• -00141 SMM«PBjmMjHMan5-10-U D tarty * I 

9 094Ptoto»JMkrW 004*86-108 J I IMP 1 

N 56WJ- Mm B adH J43H T Can G-10-7 -■«»*" - 

11 86232 tort* BmBWC 7-10-6 J IM 0) 1 

U 5M- BbM fZlf) 0 OBfcn 5-100 RtaBHtoBI 

Bd*s 4-1 Sae« Qb. S-i And Sta L 1 1-2 B«a Jotar. 0-1 AmatlWHi, Can* Bnek. 7-1 «Mak 8-1 
AM* ta*. 


o OACMnafflURT HANDICAP CHASE 

VaVvlm 5f £2,713 (11 declared) 


'2m 5f £2,713 (11 declared) 

a* taa* m A H **>8-11-13 

SM F-nrdoiil) (0) JGM 12-11-13 


I Trainer v/atch 


ttt; Mb Itottc. E toMfcr B Mn l Boror. fi Qoncn * D OSrtac RaMd P Cole to C 

tone 2mBonqr.jiMtaa'B[>lM*K 3X0 tfca4&mSan.ta&M Lcapto JlflflgADO torniaa, C Janes 
DEjaraea; Duett d days, RCMb to DUonlc. 

MdaHkM; liSO MBsersSDMh, T CMtoiB F tartWt 1 50taWW PdncMt. J toedm a J Huotar. 
250MMtau*k)(k MBanskS KaBnM; 320 E»ner S^j, RCttBIl J OUtaL 

— 1 ' f — - D — — r — ' - 


•F4143B*taa*(a 
1FAE6 SM tt * i 

00-326 to! And {II 
AMIS BaifcttBor 
fTSi? lU | ll»ft pg) 
60504 BMtoavu 
V40-4 Hnd htonM j 

5U-O6 0*Bmltoi 
05PC3Bm8(S)TC> 


ll toan 7-11-3 

Bnur-n-B 

tM J 0H 8-10-10 

iRtts 7-10-7 

n H cnertr 13-10-8 

iD&wd 8-10-1 

(fiJ&Bmf «-«W 

8UBLBM 7-10-0 


JAtoDMy ■ 

P tor — 

~u tontata* 

— WHdtatod* 84 
C tkakto * 


i 

, 7-1 On Mtagt 8-1 SM 


« 05P-C3 Bad (39) T CH*f-10C T J Marta — 

Mto 3-1 Itapail. 6-1 (Mi taaa. 11-2 Bmsan &nr. 6-1 Bak taa. 7-1 On Mtoos. 8-1 Sa 
Fanaata WH Anad Bwfc Sanart 


M fh/UASHFORD MARES’ ONLY STANDARD NH HAT RACE 

*rHWW2m if 110yds £1,203 (12 dectara? 

1 56 AcM BaMto OB D M*tan 5-11-4 »Jtt B 

2 00 Ntarttn pm E l Jam 6-11-4 Bttr(7) 

3 Aata&W N HOTtaro 5-1 1-4 TBtoarm 

4 2 Carr Cnaa*> p*|D Caidoto 011-4 tolDndcg 

5 DKtaMtaBtort ita* 5-11-4 H iaa* m 

8 00 ftwfctoMBkmjtoJS Urn 6-U-4 J tog » 

7 - ur> totatt Mra b HM* B-1V-4 — 8 lm> 
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Football 


Anfield act 
on Friedel 
redundancy 


Ian Ross 


L IVERPOOL are ready 
to sell their United 
States international 
goalkee per Brad Frie- 
del. possibly to the Scottish 

champions Rangers, only 

three weeks after winning the 
right to sign him. 

Friedel’s career at Anfield 
ma y well prove a good deal 
shorter than his protracted 
battle to gain a work permit 
to play in England. Now he 
appears likely to lose that per- 
mit without appearing in Liv- 
erpool’s first team. 

If he wished, he could spend 
the next three years picking 
up a Liverpool pay packet 
without working. He could 
remain on the payroll until 
his current deal expires in 
2001 because his contract, 
signed late last month, has no 
Hpn«a> covering his unavail- 
ability for selection. 

He and his advisers met the 
Liverpool manager Roy 
Evans yesterday but the talks 
were thought unlikely to pro- 
duce a positive conclusion. 

A £1 million buy from the 
US League dub Columbus 


FA is told to get 
back to governing 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion has been told to 
“get bade to governing 
the game" or risk more cor- 
ruption scandals. A 
specially commissioned 
report released yesterday 
criticised the FA for not 
being tough enough on 
such matters as bung alle- 
gations. inflated ticket 
prices and dub owners who 
go Into football for per- 
sonal financial gain. 

The first test of the FA’S 
reaction will come next 
week when it announces 
whether it will punish 
those criticised in the Pre- 
mier League bong inquiry 
report and, if so. how sev- 
erely. Its chief executive 
Graham Kelly said yester- 
day: “We will name names 
if there is sufficient evi- 
dence against anyone.” 

Sir John Smith, author of 
the commissioned report 
and a former deputy com- 
missioner of the Metropoli- 
tan Police, was asked by 
the FA to compile his 
report. Football — Its Val- 
ues, Finances and Reputa- 
tion, after the release of the 
bung report last year. He Is 
particularly critical of the 
FA for not having its own 
investigatory arm to look 
into wrongdoing speedily. 

“The FA has never 
thought it necessary to be 


Results 


Football 

FA CUP 
ThM round 

c m wi nl oi u ll) 1 RMdag (01 1 

Wilkins 22 iponi Money 71 

6.000 iWinnors rosy to Cjnttff) 

H amort 101 0 Tm mnn |i| a 

Jones 14. 53 
HU SO 

(Tiinimro homo to Sunderland) 

Wert ftM I?) 3 Stabs (0) 1 

Sneofcaa 28. 32 Gouciadini oi 

Kltbana 78 w_sfle 

fWeal Brom away to Portomautli or A Villa) 

Third-round replays 

IrtT ID) 1 Ml Utd (01 9 

Qrov M Saunter* 48 

4 -W0 Fj often 70 

I Shalt Uni away to tpwtaht 
Mrt HIl 1 •riaMRwaimo 

Johnson 43 11.363 

llpnrtch home to Bury at Short Utdl 

m ui rtwimh iai a own «n o 

CamptMl 54. MUSBW 59 21.017 

IMUMmarougn homo to Arsenal or Port 
VaSo.i 

Wndamlllt Wlm M a d a n 13) * 

Connolly 7. 46 M Hughes 1.'. 26 

6538 Gayte 35 

(Wlmuadon away to Bournemouth or 
Hurttonrtokfl 

AUTO WMDSCREERS SHIELD 
S econd round 


proactive.'* he said, “and l 
am extremely surprised it 
haif come this far without 
the structure to deal 
quickly and effectively 
with problems. Those who 
hold the power in football 
! should make every effort 
either to prevent or prose- 
cute and punish miscre- 
ants. especially when cor- 
ruption seems to have 
occurred.” 

Although the FA execu- 
tive committee must rule 
on the report. Kelly agreed 
that changes needed to be 
made. “The FA has always 
said we are not a police 
force. There has to be some 
form of policing. There has 
been a gradual awareness 
that we cannot rely on old 
roles and procedures.” 

Another of the report's 
recommendations is a code 
of conduct, to which all in 
the game wonld sign np. 

The report expresses par- 
ticular concern at the mis- 
management of certain 
dubs. “It has brought some 
to the edge of extinction 
and destroyed others,” says 
Sir John. “Some people see 
football dubs as a way of 
making significant 
amounts of money. Given 
the absence of controls, I 
there is nothing to prevent 
those people being in con- ■ 
troi of -football dubs.” He 
suggests “no person should 
own more than 10 per cent 1 
of the stock in a dub". 


Southern S ectio n 

Mum (1) s Wy cariM (1) t 

Thomas 2. 67 Harttln 38 

Freeman 86 4^18 

totan (Of 9 Bra u Bo. it (0) 1 

Thorpe 62 Towntoy SO 

OkJfleM 61 3.106 

Hnr l h w tiUm (I) 6 Tun— m (0) 9 

Freestone 28. 6* omens 73 

From 6) Z846 

Hoggs 67. B0 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First DMsfcm 
rarPUMDi Hamilton v Ayr. 

Second Dtvtekm 

Ctyda (01 0 9 Bi— » (1) 1 

684 EngMsMS 

FA TBOPHYi Hnt ranu* Faato o w a ft 

Altrincham * Runcorn. Flroi - —» 8 
r a ulnjw Worksop 2. Barrow 4; TaHord 3. 
GuHoiov z Cbartey a Aahxm utd Z 
Slough 2. Walling 1. Hasting* 0. Bath C 1: 
Chusham 0. Stavonoga 3; Yowling 1. Yao- 
xHO tal— sds UATavCrawyHw. 
Loiglt RM w Qrontnom. 


Oateshoad 

UN MONO LjMOUfc M6» lM Ota 

TraSora y Groin*. 

HVMAW UBQU6 First O M ol — Fort- 
P " » i * AMn goan Tn v Boater Rag* To. 
DR OMnn UMUB COS* Isunwd 

Ctaiadoo 4. Forest Groan 1. 
AVOM INSURJUfCR COMBUUkTKMh 
I™ c Palace a Chariton 1; MlBwoD 1. 
Nmwk*3: Oxford Utd 2. Lrton I 


— - - rm O A w tm im 1 Ota tap Barry Tn t. liter CaMo-Tol 2. 

lew ^ ass', ism 

FMFONKh Burnley v Note Co: Wigan SSSSl SSSSS^Sm M 
« Rothorham Eptnal a. TdutoUM 2 


Arsenal 

Aston VBa 
Bamstay 
B*m. City 
Blac k burn 
Bolton 

Qaua8|4U|d 

txwiaora 
Burnley 
Celtic 
Chelsea 
Coventry CRy 
Crystal Palace 
Oertry County 

OtlS GOST SOP 0BH 
9MB) BVt in 15 I 
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73 QPH 

66 

01 

Hudd. Town 

74 Rangers 

87 

02 

tpswk2i Town 

75 Sheffield Untied 

88 

63 

LaedsLMted 

76 Sheffield WM. 

88 

64 

LdoesterCKy 

77 Southampton 

90 

66 

Lnwpooi 

78 Spura 

91 

66 

Man. City 

79 Stoke City 

92 

67 

Man. United 

80 Sunderland 

93 

68 

Middlesbrough 

81 West Ham 

94 

66 

MfflwoU 

82 Wmtriedon 

96 

70 

Newcastle Utd 

83 Wolves 

96 

71 

Norwich City 

84 


72 

Nottm. Forest 

88 
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Crew to replace the inconsis- 
tent England international 
David James, Friedel believed 
his promotion to Liverpool's 
senior side was inevitable. 

Instead Evans unexpectedly 
Opted to stand by James, de- 
spite being told that Friedel 
would be required to figure in 
at least 75 per cent erf Liver- 
pool’s first-team fixtures be- 
tween his arrival and the end 
of the season to qualify for a 
permit renewal in July. Frie- 
del will have to displace 
James against Newcastle at 
Anfield next Tuesday night at 
the latest to have any chance 
of meeting the government's 
strict criteria on appe aranc es. 

The Rangers manager Wal- 
ter Smith may now renew bis 
interest after trying to lure 
Friedel to Glasgow last month 
at a point when the player's 
rig ht for an English permit 
seemed doomed to failure. 

Friedel would need a new 
work permit to play for the 
Ibrox club but that should not 
be a problem: Scotland's sys- 
tem Is based on the number of 
non-European Union players 
appearing in the Scottish 
league and at present that 
quota is Ear from full. 
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Cheltenham 1 . Reading 1 » ?■ 

Cheltenham 


P addfort 

N O ONE would dare 
discount' Chelten- 
ham^ intentions to 
reach the - fourth 
round for the first time on 
last night's higtKxaaoe form. 
g— afaiy who earned a replay 
with a fine second-half goal 

by Trevor Morley. were 
matched in stamina and 
spirit by foe team team foe 
i vauxhall Conference. . 

These are . heady days for 
/frbaddon Road. Cheltenham, 
promoted last season, are 
second in the Conference and, 
mocking til the facile quips 
about their town’s Regency 
decorum, are actually sniffing 
League for the first time in 
their 106 -yaar history. 

They even dared shrug off 
the non-stop d efensi ve play 
over foe first 20 minutes to 
take a cheeky and controver- 
sial lead — and for the first 
timA to reveal foe precision 
and spirit engendered by 
their local boy manager Steve 
CctterHL 

The goal came in foe 21st 
minute when, the referee 
ruled that Clive Walker had 
been fouled inside the box. 
Dale Watkins took the penalty 
and hammered Ms kids: wide 
of Nicky Hammond’s left 

Fran then an Cheltenham 
took foe initiative. Watkins 
almost netted again but this 
Hnw Andy Bernal checked 
him with a crucial tackle at 
foe expense of a comer. 

. Walker, his age 

an a boggy surface and in 
swirling rain, remained a 
threat as he combined afleo-. 


r. 


tivelywith WalMm in partto 
ular. There was alsoa 
effort from KtithKnlgU MJ* 
with Read!** 
raid and curling 
just outside the 

It was all so different worn 
the early stages when Read-. 

tag had all the possession and 

seemed to be strolling away 
against a startled non-league 
opposition. That was 
the goalkeeper Steve Book 
excelled. 

first. Book appeared .'tote 
T lre*n g possession as foe ban 
1 - ^ ttia over from the. left wh ile 
on foe ground he managed to 
pun out an am and foot the 
ball away to safety. I h Wick 
succession he saved from 

Steve Swales at the foot of the 

post and then spectacularly 
leaped to turn Phil Parkin- 
son's 25 yard drive over foe 
bar. 

Smtil and tireless. Watkins, 
a £15,000 summer signing 
from Gloucester City, contin- 
ued to pose the greatest threat 
to Reading as he shaped 
everything and interchanged 
usefully with the wily. 
Walker. But Reading began to 
look more composed and tflfr 
tribated with equal fervour id 
the hi g hl y competitive tie to 
conditions which worsened to. 
foe second half. L‘ 

Book was at last beaten ih 
the 70th minute. Morley 
received from Stuart Lowed 
to net a nostalgic goal as he 
brushed off a tackle calmly 
before rolling foe ball under 
the keeper's diving body. 

CMtaafUft Book: Dad. Ftoamta; 
Bata, victory: KMgM. Hmi.BlB. BtootoW. 
Fmah; Waiter. WMdna. - 
Hastate Itomraonft Bbofc. Bang. 

Dkvlaa. Swalaa; 6omn. ParttiMOB, 
Hodoaa. t am ta m Moriay. LnA 
- i K-Laaab ( W to traR ni Ftoa j . - 


Hereford United 0, Tranmere Rovers 3 


Perry scope... but Wrexham’s Roberts has foe more ranmanding view at foe Racecourse Ground last night 'tosswnnaird Jones double 


Replay: Wrexham 2 , Wimbledon 3 Q a- fin 

Hughes brace turns tables SerefoTd hopes 


Stephen B i artoy 


D ESPITE taking an 
early lead and domi- 
nating foe majority 
of foe second half 
Wrexham, those bonniest of 
FA Cup fighters, were unable 
to pull off another shock at 
foe Racecourse Ground last 
night. This was mainly due to 
two excellent first-half goals 
by Michael Hughes. a< mem- 
ber of the West Ham side 
knocked out by Wrexham in 
last season’s competition. 

Wimbledon had lair warn- 
ing of Wrexham's attacking 
capabilities before Karl Con- 
nolly gave the Welsh club a 
seventh-minute lead. Neil 
Wain wright bad shot into the 
side netting and then Gareth 
OWen struck a powerful right- 


Rugby Union 

• «ilEY*S HIT UK CUP: f o ra th round: 

Moseley 11. Sale 18: Woraeter M. Bristol 
12 . 


foot drive too dose for Neil 
Sullivan's comfort 

Indeed the whole .Wimble- 
don side looked remarkably 
uneasy as Wrexham's star- 
burst of attacks rained down 
on them, and Owen eventu- 
ally instigated the early 
breakthrough. With Kenny 
Cunningham desperately try- 
ing to hold the midfield 
player back, Owen crossed, 
Neil Roberts stopped the ball 
dead and Connolly struck it 
beyond Sullivan. 

Wimbledon were undoubt- 
edly rattled and Vinnie Jones, 
never one to bottle up his 
emotions, was booked as 
Wrexham's pressure in- 
creased. Another home goal 
at this point might have ig- 
nited this replay and Wayne 
Phillips went close. Then sud- 
denly it was all over. 


ODCMf HATCH (BowraJ. Au»): Sorth 
Africa 288 (H QlDte 131). Bradman » 133 
(Adams 4-26). South Africa won by IB 
runs- 


W imbled on equalised with, 
a stunning volley from 
Hughes outside the area 
which struck the inside of 
Andy Marriott’s left-hand 
post and pinged into the net 

It was Hughes who scored 
again shortly afterwards after 
Marcus Gayle's diagonal run 
had left the home defence 
floundering. Brian Carey's 
tackle eventually halted the 
striker but the ball ran loose 
and Hughes's left-foot shot 
again gave Marriott no 
chance. 

Wimbledon's third goal was 
an uncanny echo erf the goal 
that wasn’t in the first tie. On 
that occasion Gayle headed in 
Ned Anfley's comer in injury , 
time but the referee Steve 
Dunn had already blown for 
foil time. This time Gayle 
again headed In Ardley's cor- 


ner and, although foe lines- 
man flagged an infHngpmpnt, 
the referee allowed the goal to 
stand after a brief consulta- 
tion. This ttmn tiie Wrexham 
fans were anything but 
pleased with his decision. 

However, the Dons’ hopes 
of a quiet second half were 
rudely shattered when Con- 
nolly scored his second only 
90 seconds after the interval. 
Wrexham then had a huge 
penalty appeal turned down 
after Mark McGregor had 
fatten under a challenge from 
Alan Kimble. But the refer- 
ee’s generosity was clearly 
not limitless. 

F mitai (4-4-2), Marriott: McGregor. 
Carey. Rldiar, Hardy: Phillips. Ward. 
Oom. warrants!*; Connolly. Robots. 
WlmMadon (4-4-2) i Sullivan; 

Cunning ham . BtocKwsU. Pony. Klmblo 
Ardlay. Jonon. Earls. M Hughes: Cort 
Oayis. 

■s ta te s S Dunn (Bristol). 


A BRACE of Trannuere 

/A goals Immediately 
I latter half-time stopped 
in its tracks a bonny 
enough challenge in the 
mud by foe non-Leagners 
Hereford and ensured foe 
First Division side a fourth 
round tie with Sunderland 
on Saturday .week. By foe 
end Tranmere were com- 
posed enough winners but 
they knew, they had been in 
a match all right. 

The county has shipped a 
great deal of water and foe 
Edgar Street pitch was as 
gttstealngly wet as the fam- 
ous day 26 years ago, when 
Newcastle were put out in 
that famous gloaming. 
Then Hereford trailed a 
goal down for the better 
part of the game. 

Egged on by a frill boose, 
Hereford began, with verve 
but as is often the way In 
these matters, having 
borne all the frenzy for the 
opening quarter of an hour, 
Tranmere scored after 
their first attack. - 

Mick Mellon and Gary 
Janes between them first 
conspired to miss a golden 
chance, but the ball was 
only balf-boofed clear out 
to foe right and popped 
back again for David Kelly 
to direct a glancing header 
for the atoning Jones to 
slide tiie ball, in almost ex- . 
cm elating slow morion, 
under the Hopping De Bont. 

Hereford kept attacking, 
nevertheless, and, after 


UonaM 50. Namibia 12. Pool B> Noatfi 20. 
Spain 13; Newport 38. Rugby Canada 26. 
lawnn maoERsan hm dk- 
Mate Boroughmulr 20, Harlots FP 9. 

Tennis 


bt T Wooobridte (Auat 6-4, 6-3; A Portoa 
(Sp) bt M Norman (Sara) 6-3. 6-3; K Ku- 
■ tara (Stall M S Sctnlkan (Haiti) 6-2. 6-2: 
N eOafar (Gad bt S Bruguora (Sp) 7-6, 
6-1; A Costa (Sp) M H And (Mar) 6-3, 
6-4; ■ TabbMtt (Aua) bt M Rosset (SwUzj 
4-6. 6-4. 7-5; T Roto (U31 M C Ptotlne 
|Fr) 6-4. 5-7. 6-3: J F6»t ta ib4rt (Ate) bt J 
Alonso (SpJ 6-3, B-Z A ■■..Of u l |6pl 
bt F Santoro (Ft) 6-4. 6-7. 6-3; L Hooritt 
(Ausj m J Byn fcma nn (Swa) 6-3, 6-7. 6-4: 
T H a n m a n I OB) M M Woodtordo (Aust 
6-2. 5-8. 6-4. 

Wanaa Mrat r atal db V WlHlaaia |US) bt 
M HbiglS (Swtt) 3-6. 6-4. 7-6; 9 Wag, 
(US) tat M LUCK (Crol 3-6 6-4. TS. A 
S a n cilia Vloarfo (Sp) bt K Hobsudomi 
(StoaaKJ 7-5. 6-4. A l aabta I Japan) bt F 
LutKonl (IQ 6-1. 7-6: J Low (Tolpe) bt B 
SebutccAteCsrpiy (Nodi) 6-0. 1-1 (rat). 
Sagan* ro un d: M Maims (BO) M C Ru- 
bin (US) 8-3. 1-6. 6-4: 8 Fata (Aut) bt 1 
Sovta (Rom) 6-2. 1-6. 6-3. 

ATP mOUTH OFtel ( Auckland): 
ftrat round, A tant (NZ1 bt D Vacak (Co) 

6-4. 7-6 H iMZ) bt F MaKgonl (Br) 

6-4. 1 - 6 . r-6: B Maafc |23ra) U A Gaudena 
(B) 6-1. 6-3: C Costa (Sp) bt L Rous (Fr| 
»-«. 6-2. 6-3: F ItaOBa (Sp) M J v Hsrtfc 


**1 Ice Hockey 


*XLi Boston 1. New Jersey 1; Carolina 1. 
FIMbtogb 4; NY touutdors 1, OsOOlr 1; NT 
Hangars 8. Toronto Z Tampa Bay 3. Mora- 
boa ft CMcogo 3, Vancouver 2; Colorado 
3. Florida 1; Edmonton Z St Lotto 1: Loo 
Angeles 3. Anaheim 2 (at); San Joaa 1. 
ooiusa 


Motor Sport 


Middlesbrough 2 , Queens Park Rangers 0 

Four-minute burst 
fires low-key Boro 


The Guardian OiwreRAcriVE 


6-4. 7-ft H (HZ) bt F MsDgonl (Br) 

6-4. 1-6. 7-ft B Maafc |23ra) U A Gaudena 
IB) 6-1. 6-3: C Costa (Sp) bt L Rots (Fr| 
»-«. 6-2. 6-ft F MtaMto (Sp) bt J » Harek 
(Bon 7-ft 6-S M Moo (ChUo) bt N Lapantd 
(Ecu) 6-3. 8-3: J Taranpa (US) bt B Mao- 
phto (US) 3-6. 6-3. 6-2: B Mm* lN» tt T 
Swajak (NZ) 6-1 , fr-a D TfctaO (fivfc) M R 
Rcnoborg (US) 6-2. 6-4; H Fro m ba r g 
(Aw) bt K Alaml (Mar) 3-0 raL 

Basketball 

BBAi Toronto 100. Now Jarsoy 10K Mfrv 

> oaaota 103. Gotten Stats 0: MHwaOcaa 
110. LA Clippers OS: Utah 106. Cortland 

I 98. Secrnmerao 96. Ptoerts 9ft 

Bowls 

WASH DIDOOtl UHLS CHAMFIOW. 

MUP (Uanaffi): T sm lftiain M Amtor 

(Marayr) bt R Woo* (RadAMNra) 1-7. 
'-3. 7-1 m Wimawit (Surgnaaa) bt K FF> 
grioa (Ammontortfl 5-T. 7-2. 7-0. Ftote 
a "s *W bt WUIlaraa 5-7. 1-4. 7-0. 7-ft 

Cricket 

U-1B W ORLD CUP, r. ,n, fl — r 

Wbgp date fnraasui Soua AWea 263-8 
(Kent 102. Luna 52, Odom 3-711 Konya 
aoa-e (Moaya srno. Odoyo 42: RuXMpn 
^6). Soutn Aim wan by 60 runs. ln» 
W SCoKand 103 all out (timer 21 . S Singh 
3-13. Sahwag 3-4], trs8a 10*-3 (KOI 40no; 
“■•dan 3-37). India won by savon artefcats. 
°rtrap Tame Batw|]t»TiiiSton Nantaa 
1B1-3. England 162-7 (Schultz 5-29) Eng- 

> and wan tnroa artekats. Ftaarfa: Now 
: jrtlond 278-0 (Kelly 60. Ingram 82; Ktien 
I 3-67} Barsgtonton m (Rp«on 40. West 
| 3-33 ttarim 3-261. Naw2aatond won by 

99 rurs Gruai IWw BtlrUnirgr Paki- 
stan 346-7 i Kb an 108. Rozak 84. NaUson 
I 4-aa. Denmark 71-7. Pakistan won by 277 
1 rata B ans aii Ireland 159-9 iCamitnen 
: 38. Heslore 331. Sri Lanka 162-8 (Fomando 
; 49. Zuysa 31 no). Sri Lanka won by two 

wKkots. tfctehi tan 

Austrnaa 799-0 (Hopoa IDS: Jon 3-301. 

; Wm tndaa 22B-7 i Gayle 65V Australia 
•ta by 71 nm*. Wa rf reda m . amtabww 
290-6 (Varmeulan 119. iiaDosIkBrpwn 8 fc 
Okana 3-«l) Papua Hem Guinea 143 (Up- 
lanaara 543. Nkala *-20i. Zunbabwa won 
by 147 reus. 


PARIS -O AK. AH RALLY! Stag, 12 (71 nv- 

biddu 10 Nobnu 661 km): Carat 1. K Shlno- 
zuka (Japan) MlMobtoM 7br 36mfn asoae 
2. J-P Fomanay (Fr) MUsublatil a tain 
48sec 3. B Saby (Fr) Mitsubtsb) 6.17; 4, J-L 
Sehleaaw (FT) Buggy 77.32: 3. J Kianodv 
mtatt (Gar) Buggy 35^7: 6, H MosufikA 
(Japan) MttattaM 3867: 7. C Souza (Port 
MIwuttoN 61J8; a. T do Uvmgn (Fr) 
Mason 5636. a p ABJot (Fr) Nbson 

1X0,04. Oni l ti t. F qota na y 40hr 34ml o 

ISmc; 2. Saby at 12mm 36a oc; 3. SWno- 
zuka ift&AO: 4. Mosuotaa 24072: a. 
ScMeSSar 4:14>5ft 6, AlBm 8:4464; 7. Da 
Lavargna 70751; a. Souza 14-3255; 8. 
Klelnsotanldt 2804.07. toBtarnyaaat 1. R : 
Sand (Fr) KTM 7hr 12mm 7sac; 2. 8 Patar- 
hanaa (Fr) Yamaha a 41 nc; 3, F M o on! 
(It) KIM 851; 4. P Kraus* (US) KTM 1246: 
5. A Cox (SA) KTM 1122; 6. O OaDBide 
(Spl BMW 1756: 7. G JirrurtnJc (Nath) KTM 
1&3ft a. J Arcarona (Sp) KTM 22.14; g. C 
SotOo (Sp) Cagtva 2240; 10. A Haydon 
(Aua) KTM 2658. Cli l tel 1. Petariisnsa( 
36ir 40mn 47aee 2 Satnct a I9min 
35SOC 3. Meonl 332ft 4. SotOo 1.1122: 5. 
Haydon 12957; 6. Cox 2*4. 11; 7. J Ooacan 
(GB) KTM 24752 6. Jlmmlnk 2555ft 9. 
Arcarons 4:16.12: 10. Krauaa 643.18. 

Alpine Skiing 

WORLD cup (Adatoodan): Mam Obot 
atOorai 1. H Mata (Aut) 2nMn ZOOSsac Z 
M Von Gnjanigan (Swftzl 25152; S, P Ae- 
00(8 (SwKzl 251.3ft 4. H KA6U8S (Aufl 
251.78; 6. U Kasim (Swte) 25255: ft J. 
chsna (Fr) 25247; 7. R Salzgaoar (Art) 
25257; ft F Nybarg (Swa) 55260. Otart 
sh li is staaBinoi 1. Major SOOpw 2 Von 
Oruomgtxi 43); 3. C Mayor (Art) 299; 4. 
Know 295; 5. S Ebettianar (Art) ft ’ 
Kortln 338: 7. 8 Lortmr (Swtttj 199; ft 
Satcgabor 164. Owx dt 1. Moor i.napts; 
Z Etahartsr 646; 3, setiMfrar G92l 4, Von i 
Gruonlgan 838: ft Aamodt 410; e. Mayor 
394; 7. Knauto 36ft ft Tombs 36ft Wallin . 
Can 1. Austria 7548pa; 2 Italy 3566: 3. 
Qarmony ft697. I 


Squash 


(Rrt, NY); ! 
I t*S Casts 


ata Itaa F Jalunaa (Eng) bt S Costaovri 
(Brt) 17—14. 15-2. 1W. Wrote C Jwafc- 
m, (Eng) bt 3 Wright (Eng) 9-10. 8-8. 
9-4. 9-4. 


Swimming 


WORLD CBflH (Perth); IMm Mara 
4O0rai lniW - pat l i ■ n B. y i 1. T Dolan (US) 
4.145ft 2 U Woods (Mart) 4min 15.53S6C; 
2 C Myden (Can) 4.1845. 4x2O0m troa- 
ripa rata* 1. Australia (U raimfl Thorpsf 
<3 Hsrtcett/D KowOrta) 7.124ft 2 Netoer- 
lands (P van don Hooganband/M van oar 
ZlJdarUM ZrtfdwagM Vtouda) 7.1177; ft 
Britain (P Palmar A3 MaaOOrtf A Ctotan/J 
Sanari 7.1753. P ttat p 3m atefnaboarto 
1. D Saturn (Rus) 746.79PK 2 Z Yltln 
(Chna) 68452:3. VLbovady (Bus) Qfil 5ft 
W o —ni BOOte ft-iaatyti 1, C Pod 
(Costa Rite) 1 585ft 2 M MOracM (Slo- 
vak} 15851. lOOm •- 1 . K 

Kowrt (US) 15842 2 H Danman (Alls) 
1.0851. 3. L Van Oosten (Can) 1.0656. 
Vpn s fc rt idi ad sa i fcnm l r w «ata 1, 0 3a- 
dakovg (Rus) W504pts; 2 V Dadou (Fr) 
98.154; 3. M Tech! ban* (Japan) *7-590. 


Michael Walker 

F A CUP progress is 
clearly low down on 
Bryan Robson’s list of 
priorities but the Middles- 
brough manager, no doubt 
with some frustratton, saw 
his side ease past an alarm- 
ingly poor QPR last night . . 

Goalle s s and low-key before 
halftime. Boro pushed the 
gamp their way with only the 
faintest of nudges when two 
well-taken goals by Andy 
Campbell and Robbie Mustoe 
in the space of four, minutes 
just before the hoar were 
enough to set np another fix- 
ture in an already busy season. ' 

An indication of how sal - 1 
ously Middlesbrough were | 
apparently taking thia grantP 

arrived with the team sheet 
There was no Emerson, of 
course, but neither were there 
starting, places for Craig Hlg 
nett, Mfekel Beck or Jaime 

Moreno, all left an the bench. 

Three 1 8-year-olds were in- 
folded Ins tea d and a. 

QjPR side at full strength it 
seamed Boro were quite pre- 
pared to miss out ou a possible 
fourth-ro und homw tfe with 
Arsenal,- who replay at Fort 
Vale tonight 

Nevertheless- it was Boro 
who produced the first worth- 
while effort when Steve 
Vickers gjancetTPanl Marson’s 
curling centre against the 
crossbar in the 17th minute. 

In 'an untidy opening it took 
Rangers nearly half an hour to 
ovate something of equivalent 
danger, and even then Trevor 
Sinclair's long-range Shot only 
came about because Mark 
Schwarzer threw the ball 
straight to him. Schwarzer, 
though, redeemed himself by 
saving low to his right 
The thane from Ski Sunday 


was played at half-time, which 
was appropriate as the football 
had afi been downhill. Middles- 
brough. however, returned 
much perkier, and nine min- 
utes after the restart another 
spell of scrappy play was 
ended by Merson’s smooth 
touch. Swivelling on to a 
bo uncing ban. he produced an 
Inspired reverse lob that cut 
out the QPR defence. Campbell 
chased it and planted an em- 
phatic right-foot volley past the 

helpless Harper from. 12 yards. 

Four minutes later the con- 
test was over when Mustoe 
drilled a shot low into 
Harper's bottom right-hand i 
comer from the edge of the 
area after intelligent and 
composed work' by Maddison 
and Andy Townsend. 

■UdriUatw n yfc (4—4-2): 8cftM«rz*r; 
StoekdBlB. VTekara. Fasts. Harrlaon; 
MaddtaoR. Muotoa. Townsend. CamrtMtt; 
Morton. Ormarod. 


good work by the clever 
.Tony Apna, foe .winger 
Nell Gray so n misdirected A 
header as Steve glmmuwai 
late galloped from Us goad. 

McGrorry went dose 
with a screamer from way 
oat — that increasingly 
seemed to be foe way Here- 
ford would get back into 
-things, foe long Ron Rad- 
ford blitzkrieg. Murray 
Fi&hlock’s high steep ling 
centre from foe left touch- 
line had Slmonsen hack- 
peddling in all manner of 
dither at his for post. The 
ball was scrambled away 
but it confirmed the tactics 
Hereford should employ. 

It was not an heir of Rad- 
ford, however, who saw the 
light and realised that Route 
One was foe way as foe rain 
continued to pett down. It 
was Tramnere's tall rangy 
mMfleMer Jones 10 minutes 
into the second half, un- 
marked on the edge of foe 
area who was wantonly 
given time to settle, turn 
and rtimnp a shot low i nto 
De Boat's left-hand earner. 

Hereford had Indeed 
found their level, simply be- 
cause Trunmire had at last 
found theirs- Within five 
min utes the substitute Gttnf 

Bill scrambled. Tramnere’s 
third over De Boat's Him 
and, to. all i n tents, foot was 
that and the filing was done. 

Htewforo Orttad (4-4-2). Da Bant: 
Rodgarson. Flshlocfc. Pitman. Brought 
-WOUtor. -Horgraamo. MeGorry, . Grenan; 
Agona. Mahon. . . 

W taa iara jtatera (4-4-2), Slmcxtan; 

1 ?? np * on - MeOraal, Thom 

Bttorate B Haxrlx (CMonl). 


. m (4 -4-3* Hwpar; 
Yatoft ReariY. Morrow. Brawn (Braes. 
78mln): Murray, Poaeocfc, Ouashle, 
Sinclair Spa near (Sarto. 71). Sboran 
(GrttavTI). 

ntforart P Durtdn (Doraaft 



Shearer likely to return to 
face Bolton on Saturday 

T HE cha nces of Alan cdubs calling for DavidMellor 
Shearer retur n i ng from to be removed as head of the 
nqury against Bolton Wan- government's Football Task 
derers at St James' Park ap- Force, altar suggestions made 
prared. to increase yesterday on foe former Conservative 

Sssf-Syff bbc radjofoSTfoS 

te 6611 « “«y have played apart 

of Newcastle Unit«i's junior in foe sacking of City's man- 
teams at an undisclosed ager Chris Kamara. 

I KELwJEl CitT - " rl, “ BBC yesterday released 
Michael Walker. a statement intend e d to de- 

^ ^ toe row, but foe Bradford 
and, chairman Geoffrey Rlch^ 
gtrai Newrastie's desperate mond, vfoo wffl arW on ti 
J°als as they try not Radio 5 Live SSSmSS. 
tobesDc±ed into a relegation gramme on Saturday, sai±^ 

iwstas .-BssSSSffi 2 

Hall set to follow Atkinson north 


Mustoe . . . clinching goal 


V HE Sheffield Wednesday 
I manager Ron Atidnaon 
has returned to Coventry- 
rata to poach the pr omising 
fhlihackMarcusHalL 
The dubs have agreed a 
fee of .around £2 miiHiwi for 
the teirtnar Englan d Under- 
jtl captain who earlier this 
season si gn ed a five-year 


amtractwSfo the Sky Blues. 

anally joined 
Tcwrtffi yestordav 

^ an Robson puzzled “i 
find it i 
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Union 


Jenkins will 



record fee 


MRms 


T HE Wales outside-half 
Nell Jenkins is today 
meeting Batb officials 
to dlscass a move 
&om Pontypridd to the Re- 
creation Ground. The English 
dub have been told they wOl 
have to break the game's 
transfer record to land the 26- 
y ear-old. 

Je nkins ’s match- winning 
exploits with the boot for the 
Lions in South Africa last 
summer attracted the atten- 
tion of several Tgn giish clubs 
but he chose to remain at 
Pontypridd, the dub he had 
joined as a teenager, where he 
is in his second season as 
captain. 

Be hinted last night, how* 
ever, that he was ready to 
move. “Pontypridd have 
given "Bath permission to talk 
to me and It's a case of consid- 
ering all the options," he said. 
‘Tve loved every minute of 
my 12 years at Pontypridd but 
my contract is up soon and if 
Bath or anyone else comes up 
with a really good offer it 
might be difficult to turn it 
dowxi.” 

Bath, who have been unable 
to play Matt Ferry at fUll-back 
in dace of the veteran Jon& 
than Callard because they 
lack an alternative specialist 
place-kicker, asked Ponty- 
pridd; last week for permis- 
sion to speak to Jenkins. 

“It Is a free market and it 
would be wrong to deny a 
player the opportunity to 
speak to another dub," said 
Pontypridd’s manager Eddie 


Jones. “1 think Bath win be 
surprised at how much Nell 
earns, both from the game and 
from his job with Just Rentals. 

“They would have to dig 
deep to match that, let alone 
better It, and then there would 
be the question of a tr ansfer 
foe. There is no way we want 
to let him go, because how do 
you replace a player of his cal- 
ibre? Bath would have to 
break the British transfer re- 
cord to make us even think of 
parting with him." 

Jenkins has a contract with 
the Welsh Rugby Union worth 
£40,000 a year which he would 
forfeit if he moved to Eng- 
land. His earnings from Pont- 
ypridd and Just Rentals push 
his annual income dose to 
the six-figure mark. More- 
over. his contract with Ponty- 
pridd stretches into next sea- 
son and the Welsh rhampimia 
will demand at least £300,000 
for their most capped player 
and record points scorer. 

Pontypridd yesterday 
signed OrreU’s Wales A out- 
side-half Matthew MacCarthy 
on loan for the rest of the sea- 
son but Jones denied that was 
because they anticipated los- 
ing J enkins "We are the only 
dub in the Pr emi er Division 
which does not have recog- 
nised cover at outside-half,” 
he said. ‘'With the interna- 
tional campaign coming Up, 
we want to give Neil the op- 
portunity to rest 

‘T do not anticipate losing 
Neil but I had been expecting 
the call ever since Ieuan 
Evans [the Wales wing] joined 
Bath, because he Is a dose 
friend of Neil's.” 


Otley give flanker Filipo 30-day 
ban over punching incident 


O TLEY have suspended 
their Western Samoan 
flanker Lafaele Filipo for a 
month after an alleged 
punching incident In which 
his opposite number Alis- 
tair Yule was injured in the 
National League One game 
against Motley an Decem- 
ber 27. 

A st a tement from Otley 
said that Filipo was sus- 
pended for 30 days from 
January 12 to February 10. 
Their action follows a 


Sport in brief 


citing of Filipo by their 
Yorkshire neighbours, who 
consulted video evidence 
from the match. The ban 
takes In four matches. 

Shannon's Mick Galwey, 
a former Lions lock, and 
Graham Heaslip (Galwe- 
gians! have been called up 
for Ireland’s national 
squad training session 
today to replace the injured 
Paddy Johns of Saracens 
and Gabriel Fulcher of Lon- 
don Irish. - - 


‘Half-hearted’ Ford 
unveils new image 

FORD executives admitted they were tired of the company's 
perceived "half-hearted” approach to Formula One as the Stew- 
art-Ford SFZ grand prix car was unveiled yesterday, writes 
Alan Henry. The drivers Rubens Barrichello and Jan Magnus- 
sen will have a new Zetec-R Vio engine supplied by Ford 
exclusively to Stewart in the second season of their five-year 
alliance. 


Hull sign Bull Tomlinson 

HULL have agreed to pay Bradford between £30,000 and £45,000 
for Glen Tomlinson, an Australian scrum- half who figured in all 
22 of the Bulls' Super League matches last summer, writes Anety 
WUson. Hull moved in for Tomlinson after their plans to sign 
Craig Eimmodey, another Australian half-back, were hit by 
complications over his work per mi t 


Champions take early lead 

PASHA GRISHUK and Evgeny Platov, the Russian Olympic and 
four-tuqes wdrld ice dance champions now based In the United 
States, fed after the two compulsory dances at the European 
figure ska ting championships in Milan, writes Moliy Swttek. 
Britain's Charlotte Clemente and Gary Shortland were equal 19th 
out of 23 on their sailor international debut 


England up to third 

ENGLAND lie third in the 1998 Fide international chess rank- 
ings, boasting seven players in the top 100. writes Leonard Barden. 
Russia head the list with 21 and the United States have eight 
Garry Kasparov is again the world's No. 1, ahead ofVladlmlr 
Kramnik and Vishy Anand; Michael Adams Is ranked 15th, Nigel 
Short 22nd find Matthew Sadler 26th. 


Nicol’s double top 

PETER NICOL. who will become Britain's first male world No. 1 
when February's squash rankings are released, has been made 
the top seed for the British national championship which starts 
on January 29, writes Richard Jago. 


Conner protest rejected 

THE International Jury has rejected Dennis Conner's protest 
about the fourth leg of the Whitbread Round the World Race 
because he had not properly contacted his rival skipper Paul 
Cayard, writes Boh Fisher. Conner’s complaint concerned the lack 
ofa navigation light an CayanTs EF Language on the final night 
of the lee- Conner's boat Toshiba sent a message to EF La nguage 
by Satcom C but, despite an error message indicating “delivery 
not confirmed", no farther action was taken by Conner. 


r 

" 'S 


Cameron at the helm 

NE3L CAMERON, a Sl-year-dd Scot will take over as chief 

executive of the fotemational Badminton Federation when foe 
Pnghahman David Shaw retires In July, writes Richard Jago. 
rame mnaHid he jdaiis farther expansion ofa sport which already 
has more than 320 nations affiliated to the IBF and dahns to be 

one of the 10 most popular In foe world. 

Clark dies of stroke 

Rprere nr .ark, the RAC Rally winner In 1972 and 1976. has died 
of a stroke at the age of 58 after a long period of IR-be alth. C lark, a 

pioneer of commardal sponsorship in the sport also won the 

British champ ionship four times before his retirement in 1980. 




PHOTOGRAPH : DAVID FKHDQBtS 


Flying low . . . Worcester’s scrum-half Steve Powell is brought to ground by the Bristol captain Robert Jones 

Tetley’s Bitter Cup 9 fourth round: Worcester 14, Bristol 12 

Smith makes Bristol pay penalty 


Ian Malbi 



Obituary, pao* 10 


RISTOL suffered a 
breakdown at 
Worcester's Sixways 
ground alongside the 
M6 last night when their 
wheels ama off against the 
borne side’s potent mix of old 
hands and young legs. 

Bristol appeared to have 
earned — if that is the right 
ward — a home fifth round tie 
against Newcastle thanks to 
three second-half penalties 
from their Irish fly half Paul 
Burke, the final kick unerr- 
ingly struck from 35 yards 
only eight minutes from time. 

But Utile Worcester were 
not to be outdone. Two min- 


Cricket 


otes into injury time they 
were awarded a penalty 
which Tim Smith landed from 
30 yards. 'The whistle blew. 
Cue Bedlam. 

These dubs may meet again 
in the league next season. 
Bristol are one place off foe 
bottom of Premiership One, 
Worcester one off the top of 
file Jewson League. Further 
spice was added to the fixture 
with Cliff Brittle’s plans to 
cordon off the Premiership to 
keep oat upwardly mobile 
clubs like Worcester. The 
semi-professionals in their 
superbly equipped stadium 
had something to say about 
that Last night 
The background of the 
gamp was also not without its 


darker side. On the day Bath 
moved to punish one of their 
errant forwards, Worcester's 
flanker Chris Scott was sus- 
pended for this historic tie. 
Nottingham allege Scott 
broke the jaw of their utility 
back Nick Carroll In their 
tea gup mateh last weekend. 
Carroll is expected to miss the 
rest of the season. Worcester 
hardly missed Scott last 
night His stand-in was Nigel 
Richardson, a former Cam- 
bridge University captain. 
Few Jewson League teams 
have such strength in depth. 

Richardson was part of an 
excellent Worcester back row 
and Steve Lloyd, the former 
World’s A lock, was a tower of 
strength in the line-out Lea 


Man who never said die and 
left Yorkshire asking why 


David Hopps at the funeral of one of the 
county's most resolute sons, David Bairstow 


T HIS has been a hor- 
rible few weeks In 
West Yorkshire. The 
deaths, in quick succession, 
of Billy Bremner and David 
Bairstow have deprived the 
region of two sportsmen 
who epitomised the resolute 
characteristics in which It 
takes unUmtted pride. 

Bliley’s death has shaken 
Yorkshire to its core, be- 
cause Blney Bairstow. a 
cricketer of unquenchable 
combative spirit, chose to 
hang himself. Yorkshire 
folk, it is said, have never 
been acquainted with the 
word “why?”. Well, we all 
have in the past few days, 
desperately so. Many have 
wondered little else. 

St Andrew’s Church In 
Aldborough, North York- 
shire. holds about 350 but 
nearly GOO squeezed in yes- 
terday to bear the curate, 
Philip Smith, reflect upon 
Bairstow's depressive ill- 
ness, “for illness It was”, 
which led to his talcing hts 
own life at 46. 

Mr Smith reflected as- 
tutely upon a man who was 
so brutally honest that he 
did not always know whom 
be could trust. Indeed, 
many present yesterday 
had periodically fallen out 
with Blney, then like as not 
fallen back In again, a pro- 
cess generally involving 
several pints and a spot of 
plain speaking. 

I keenly remember Inad- 
vertently bumping Into him 
one morning in Scar- 
borough, 12 years ago now. 
He was on 999 dismissals 
for Yorkshire and had just 
been told he had been 


dropped. That I had written 
in complimentary fashion 
about his replacement, 
Richard Blakey, was cause 
enough for a rigorous non- 
stop rollicking on the way 
to the ground. 

Such was Bluey’s popu- 
larity that foie nearer we 
came to North Marine 
Road, the more people 
stopped to wish him a 
cheery good morning. For 
the last hundred yards he 
entirely lost his thread and 
had to keep asking where 
he had got up to. “I don’t 


So brutally 
honest that he 
did not always 
know whom he 
could trust 


understand you,” he con- 
cluded, red-faced, as we 
walked down the con- 
course. ‘Tve just given you 
the biggest bloody bollock- 
ing you’ve ever had and all 
you do Is keep laughing.” 

His disagreement with 
Yorkshire cut more deeply. 
It arose from a foolish argu- 
ment over seating arrange- 
ments at Heart Ingley during 
a reunion of former play- 
ers. Bairstow was officially 
reprimanded for his lan- 
guage and never entirely 
forgave his county. 

Yorkshire, in the circum- 
stances, have acted honour- 
ably In a sensitive situa- 


tion. They have launched a 
fund for Bairstow’s widow 
Janet and two children and 
Issued an open invitation to 
a wake across the road at 
The Ship Tim, where their 
former wicketkeeper loved 
to hold court. 

Cricket’s lifelong frater- 
nity is real enough but 
somehow Bairstow was not 
saved by it. “If there is any 
tribute that can be paid to 
David Bairstow, it is to en- 
sure that retired sportsmen 
are looked after more care- 
fully said Mr Smith. 

But no one should doubt 
the depth of affection that 
Yorkshire held for Bair- 
stow, the cricketer wbo 
never quit His coffin was 
borne by six former York- 
shire players, among them 
Anile Sidebottom. Nothing 
served Yorkshire so nobly 
In the bleak mkl-Elghties as 
the combination of Bair- 
stow and Sidebottom. A 
face recurringly creased 
and reddened by toil was 
yesterday flushed with grte£ 
hair so often wet with sweat 
was drenched by rain. 

As some still say around 
here, it could not have been 
more ofa dowly day. It still 
rained as they left the 
church: England’s chair- 
man of selectors David Gra- 
veney, Closey. grabbing a 
quick fag; Dickie Bird, 
loudly flapping about the 
weather; almost enough 
supporters for a cold Cham- 
pionship day in ApriL 

Some might have been 
surprised to file out to the 
strains of Una Turner’s 
amply The Best But you 
could almost feel Bairstow 
puffing out that Indomitable 
chwt a gain w«» an ang ry 
robin. A never-say-die 
sportsman who left York- 
shire wondering “why?” 


Wame takes over as limited-overs captain 


S HANE warne captains 
Australia for the first time 
in today’s World Series match 
against New Zealand in 
Sydney, taking over as lim- 
ited-overs captain from the 
injured Steve Waugh. 

“We’ll be attacking for 
sure,” the leg-spinner said. 
“Probably you will see some 
weird things but I will take it 
like any other game and go 
out and do my best” 

Waugh, who has a hip in- 


jury, was joined on the side- 
lines by his twin brother 
Mark, who has influenza. The 
Queensland batsman Jimmy 
Maher, the spinner Brad 
Young and the Worcester- 
shire all-rounder Tom Moody 
ware added to the squad. 

South Africa, with 10 points 
from six games, have quali- 
fied for the final. Australia 
have four points from five 
games, two clear of New 
Zealand. 


Courtney Walsh, deposed as 
West Indies captain by Brian 
Lara last week; will announce 
today or tomorrow whether 
he is prepared to continue his 
international career under 
the new captain. “It’s a hard 

decision," he said. 

The Jamaican fast bowler 
needs only 24 more wickets to 
break Malcolm Marshall's 
West Indies wicket-taking re- 
cord of 376 and is only four 
short of a century of Tests. 


Cusworth, the former Eng- 
land fly-half who is director of 
rugby at Sixways rang the 
changes with four- replace- 
ments to his tiring forward 
warriors in. the second half. 
They all . deserve a rest this 
morning. 

The gamg began in sensa- 
tional fashion. Deep In the 
Worcester 22 Paul Hull, the 
Bristol centre, threw out a 
loon pass and looked on in 
horror as it was intercepted 
by Worcester’s wing Simon 
Morris. 

The former Gloucester 
player pinned back bis ears, 
ran 80 yards down the left 
toucbllne and avoided Lew- 
Bey's despairing tackle to 
score in the corner. 


Tennis 


Smith missed the conver- 
sion and Paul Burke brought 
Bristol into the game with a 
straightforward penalty after 
15 minutes. But two penalties 
by SmHVi and a combination 
of heroic defence by Worces- 
ter and muddy conditions 
that made handling difficult 
gave the home side the en- 
couragement they needed 
with an 11-3 interval lead. 
SCORERS: Worcester: Try: 
Morris. Penalties: Smith 3. 
Bristol: Penalties: Burke 4 

Vsrontcn Smith; Ho Word, Hughes, 
Tomlinson. Morris; La Baa. Powell; 
Unnatt Houston. Crane, Lloyd. Miles, 
Clark leapt). Richardson. Janitor. 

Mated Laaraay; Tluoti. Hull. Magga. 
Yapp; Bunco. R Jonas (captl; Worstoy, 
Dunn. Full man. Adams. Dsvorglo, 
BrownrtBfl. Short. RoTOtL 
S Woreytvorfcat 


Hewitt sees off 
world No.4 


A ustralia’s brilliant 
16-year-old Lleyton 
Hewitt continued to 
make the most of his school 
holidays by beating the world 
No.4 Jonas Bjorkman of 
Sweden yesterday at the 
Sydney Internati onal. Brit- 
ain’s Tim Henman also 
moved into the second round, 
with a gritty win over Mark 
Woodford e. 

The defeat of the second 
seed Bjorkman and of the 
No. 8 Cedric Pioline of 
France, who was knocked out 
by the American Todd Martin 
6-4, 5-7, 6-3. means that only 
three seeds remain in the 
men’s singles. 

Hewitt outlasted Bjorkman 
6-3, 6-7. 6-4 two days after 
whining the Australian Men’s 
Hardcourt Championship — 
beating Andre Agassi and Ja- 
son Stoltenberg on the way — 
which .lifted his world rank- 
ing from No. 550 to No. 200. 
But Bjorkman’s Is his biggest 
scalp to date. 

The Swede, however, gave 
Hewitt no praise. “It's tough 
to rate a guy when I'm not 


playing as well as I normally 
do," he said. “I have to go 
down to the practice courts. 
My technique is not there. 
For the moment, anyone in 
the top 200 can beat me." 

Henman, the defending 
champion, must face the rap- 
idly improving Spaniard Al- 
bert Port&s today after bat- 
tling his way past Woodforde 
6-2, 3-6, 6-4. 'Hie sixth seed 
won the first set at a canter 
but had to rally from 3-1 
down in the decider to beat 
the experienced Australian — 
who has won five successive 
Wimbledon doubles titles 
with Todd Woodbridge — in 
testing, windy conditions. 

However, the 23-year-old 
British No. 2, who lost to Petr 
Korda in the quarter-finals of 
the Qatar Open in Doha last 
week and slipped to 19th in 
the rankings,- needs to retain 
file tffla to stop him falling 
further. 

Fortes, a clay-court special- 
ist and world No. 35, was an 
impressive 6-3. 6-3 winner 
over Sweden's world No. 22 
Magnus Norman. 


Hingis falls to earth as Venus 
and Serena reach for the stars 


\ /ENUS WILLIAMS and 
V her sister Serena, who 
have vowed they will one 
day rale the women’s game, 
yesterday took farther 
steps towards that goal 
when they both reached the 
quarter-finals of the 
Sydney International. 

Venus, 17, defeated the 
No. 1 seed Martina ffingin 

3-fl. 6-4; 7-5 after nearly 2‘A ■ 

hoars. There was a 10-min- 
nte break before the third 
set because of the heat and 
both players were treated 
for cramp. 

“rve never had that be- 
fore,” said Williams. “The 
umpire asked me If it’s 
cramps. I said, 1 don’t 
know. It’s pain.’ I didn't 
want to quit, because rd 
come so far in the heat; I 
had to go on.” 

Her mother, watching at 
the side of the court, said: 
“When she’s hurt, that’s 
when she’s dangerous. 
That’s when she goes for 
her shots.’’ 

The American, seeking to 
avenge her straight-sets de- 
feat In the CS Open' final; 
played a gutsy baseline 


game against the unfit and 
irritable Swiss teenager 
and now meets Bulgaria's 
Magdalena Maleeva, who 
put out the American 
Chanda Rubin 6-3, 1-6, 6-4. 

.Williams Is confident 
that this year she will jump 
the ' 20- places to replace 
Hingis as world No. l; not 
over-confident, though. 
“Anyone can talk but you 
ha veto walk,” she said. 

The defending champion 
blamed herself! “I didn't 
play very smart,” said Hin- 
gis, claim tag she was not 
ready for a tough match; 
she arrived from Switzer- 
land only a few days ago for 
Hits warm-up tournament 
for the Australian Open. 
.*^But it's not disappointing 
because now I have some- 
thing - to learn from espe- 
cially fin: Melbourne.” 

Later, the 16-year-old Se- 
rena Williams defeated the 
promising 15-year-old Cro- 
atian Mfrjana Lucie by the 
same score. “We want to be 
at the top together,” said the 
world No. 96. “If l play my 
game and she plays hers, I 
think we can be there.” 


Swimming 


Bronze 
ends 
British 
wait for 
medal 


BRITAIN won their first 
Bmedal of the world cham- 
pionships In Perth yesterday 
when the men's 4 x 200 metres 
freestyle team took bronze m 
a dramatic final. . 

They were beaten into third 
place by Holland by less than 
haff a second but broke the 
national record they set when 
winning gold in last summer s 
European championships in 
Spain. Australia were com- 
fortable winners and the 
United States, the Olympic 
champions, finished fifth. 

Britain seemed likely to 
tek * silver when, with 50m 
remaining, James Salter 
caught Tom Dolan of the 
United States, wbo had earlier 
successfully defended his 
400m Individual medley title. 
But the Edinburgh-based 
swimmer was overtaken by 
the Du tchman Marcel Wouda 
in the final few metres. 

“In a way Tm disappointed 
I couldn’t get the silver medal 
for the team, but the bronze Is 
what we were expected to 
get,” said Salter after dispel- 
ling fear that Britain 
would fail to win a medal for 
the second successive world 
championships. “This could 
be the performance to fire us 
op for the rest of the champi- 
onships. We didn't expect to 
get a British, record, it was 
just a case of racing hard.” 

Improved performances by 
Salter and Paul Palmer, who 
disappointed in Monday's 
200m individual freestyle 
final, helped Britain to a re- 
cord time of 7min 17.33sec. 
0.23sec faster than they had 
set in Spain. 

Australia .won In a champi- 
onship best of 7:12.48 and Hol- 
land finished in 7:16.77. Brit- 
ain’s quartet was completed 
hy Gavin Meadows and 
Andrew Clayton, although 
Mark Stevens will also get a 
medal for racing in the heats. 

A major upset in the 
women’s 100m breaststroke 
final saw Kristy Kowal of the 
United States fake gold and 
the three favourites — Sa- 
mantha Riley, Penny Heyns 
and Agnes Kovacs — finish 
outside the medals. 

Costa Rica's Claudia Poll 
won the 200m freestyle to take 
the other gold on offer yester- 
day. Britain's Karen Picker- 
ing finished seventh in the B 
final of the same event ’■ 

Australia’s sports minister 
Andrew Thomson confirmed 
yesterday that drugs found in 
the luggage of the Chinese 
swimmer Yuan Yuan last 
week were pure human 
growth hormone, suggesting 
mass usage. 

“There’s no suggestion it 
was diluted; it was pure,” 
Thomson said after tests on 
two of the 13 vials of banned 
Soma tropin which were found 
during a routine narcotics 
check at Sydney airport 

However, swimming’s gov- 
erning body Fxna delayed an- 
nouncing a punishment for 
Yuan and her coach Zhou 
Zhewen, who were sent home 
in disgrace on Monday. It said 
it would wait for official de- 
tails of the dosage of the vials, 
which will indicate whether 
they contained enough for the 
entire Chinese team or only 
one swimmer. 


Fixtures 


(7-30 unless stUM) 

Football 

P ACUPi ThW raondb Darlington v Wo*, 
vartuunpwn (7 45). TlM-roand tovteysi 
Aston V)lln V Portsmouth (7.45): Port Vale v 
AfOOWBl (7.4 6); 8heH Wad V Wattord (7A51. 
»COTTOH UUIOUfi. Saoond DMolom 
Livi ngston v Inverness Cal. 

FATBOPHYi Nnt-nRMl reptosi Sitflno- 
Dounw v si Albans. ^ 

RYHAM LEAQUBi FtrX OMatac Mol*. 
««y v Staines Tn. 

PR . — A H1 ms CUP: Saeead-roond 
rapfaQn Newport AFC v Gloucester. 

aIii«6t t iw umice northern 

■JAOOT <WP» Soool lwd» Evonwood 
Tn » C heate r Le Street. 
gcwwnw x mwct uuuaua Pmhr 
WvWon i Bflpllngton « Caine Tn. Lai 
Cww Croatian Utd v Glastonbury. 
Welling ton v Dawifan Tn. 

POKl-INS LEMUIBi Pander Division 
amttnqtwm v Man uw (7.15). Preston „ 
1 * aWl ? PO) W DbMn Huo- 

aereOBld uWnlwtM/npton (7.0) Oaennd 
Bumleji v Hochdom (7.16); Lin- 
coln v Blackpool (70). nu — ■ ■ 
Hull v GhseUr (7.0). League dan Draai 
Wnnitam v Oldham (7 PI. Ckn« 
Tww Scurnnorpe * Leads (7.0) T7ri.ii 
Nods County v Derby (7.0). (ham 
wj Wigan v Stockport (7 J)l Groan Ste 
5“52 nau a fl v Aotoomom (7.0). 

-AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION, 
OhWo* Swindon v Ponsmoum 
(7.i S); Tottenham v Brtgfiton. 


~J* ly Caernarfon Tn * Cemaes (7/ 
JJTP “on Cwmbran v Ebbw Vale 

W6MIAI«0 LKMUB. FrwwbLjh , 
0[nC (&.D): Keith v Rothes (RXrt 
JWH UWI> PW Oto££L ^ 

Wmgannon Swifts. 

COUNTY ANTON SHIELD: 

Unsold v D Miliary. 

J** *** Brol mimiiI iipia a i Shamr 
Ew? y** IvOngtord Tn w W 

«W0 Caw* Morvoo t*, ¥ R*4 

Rugb y Unio n 

tours BUI KM CUP, PniMii, 

BtacMMani v Saracen* (7 4$). 

WBLSH CHALUMOE TOWHY- Pool 
at** Vole v Cordoba tt.l^TpowyDHd 

a U ?T£L {7 ' m - ** ■ CnibiTOL, 

gJ5): jwanaaa v N Tranavoai 170 ). 


V Dun* 

Basketball 

UNI-BALL TROPHY: QuUbji^i, 
M toff QroMor l^n&mTrSSaSS 
««* T V ManchONff^ Bll< 

Ice Hockey 

9IIMMEMMK: Nnnm* w Ayr ^ 
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Ear-biting mystery unresolved 


‘We’ve got to find 
the truth but we’re 
not going to be 
railroaded into a 
decision we’re not 
happy with* 

- Tony Swift, Bath’s 
chief executive 

‘I didn’t do it and 
I didn’t see what 
happened. All 
I know was there 
was a lot of blood. 
I don’t believe that 
any Bath player was 
involved. None 
of us would do 
anything like that’ 

- Federico Mendez, 
Yates’s front-row 
colleague 

f l do not see how 
Kevin could have 
done anything 
wrong. I was 
watching the 
match and didn’t 
see anything un- 
toward. They ail 
wear gumshields 
so how on earth 
could anyone have 
made an injury like 
that with a 
gumshield in? 

- Anne Yates, 
the prop’s mother 



Why dear old 
Bath made a 
pig’s ear of it 



Paul Hayward 


State of denial . . . tie England squad prop Kevin Yates, who insists he Is not to blam e for Simon Fean’s injury, now faces a Bath disciplinary hearing 


Yates maintains his innocence 


Robert KHson reports on the suspension of the Bath prop despite 
his refusal to take responsibility for last weekend’s bloody deed 


K evin yates’s 

future in rugby 
union became a mar 
cabre game of 
Cluedo yesterday. 
There is little dispute about 
the implements used, or the lo- 
cation, but the England squad 
prop insists that, despite his 
suspension by Bath on Ml 
pay. he is not the person who 
bit off a chunk of the London 
Scottish flanker Simon Fenn's 
left ear on Saturday. 

The 25-year-old had heard 
of his selection for his Eng- 
land debut in Argentina last 
summer while on crutches 
after putting his foot in a pot- 
hole while crossing a road in 
Cordoba. If he imagined that 
was painful, it will be no thin g 
to what lies ahead if he fails 


to convince Bath's disciplin- 
ary committee of his inno- 
cence at a hearing scheduled 
for early next week. 

Last night's statement horn 
Bath, criticising London Scot- 
tish for citing all three mem- 
bers of their front row, was 
notable for what it left out as 
much as for what it contained. 
Their chief executive Tony 
Swift insisted he was “very 
concerned at the way the club 
and rugby is being portrayed” 
but knew that the world fully 
expected Bath to clear the air 
without outside assistance. 

Yates, according to Swift, 
has been quizzed on three oc- 
casions and each time vehe- 
mently protested his inno- 
cence. He was upset but 
apparently took the news of 


his suspension “very profes- 
sionally”: his mother Anne, 
for one, is adamant that he 
should not be singled out. 

"All this is in the hands of 
the solicitors but as for as J 
am concerned I do not see 
how Kevin could have done 
anything wrong," she said. “I 
was watching the match and 
didn’t see anything untoward. 
They all wear gumshields so 
how on earth could anyone 
have made an injury like that 
with a gumshield in?" 

Fenn’s injury, as revealed by 
London Scottish on Monday, is 
undeniable but Bath are still 
saying they have no definitive 
medical evidence that he was 
bitten, nor video proof that one 
of their men was involved. 
“We’ve got to find the truth but 


we’re not going to be rail- 
roaded into a decision we’re 
not happy with," said Swift 
A MI investigation involv- 
ing Swift, ‘he head coach 
Andy Robinson and. a com- 
pany director, Thomas Shep- 
pard, has also concluded there 
is no evidence that implicates 
the props Federico Mendez or 
Victor Ubogu. Mendez in par- 
ticular may be tempted to take 
the matter ftuther. 

“I didn't do It and I didn't 
see what happened," he said. 
"I was a good few Inches 
away. AH I know was there 
was a lot of blood. I don't be- 
lieve that any Bath player 
was involved. None of us 
would do anything like that.” 
Yates was bora in Medicine 
Hat in fianada and was intro- 
duced to the game in Hong 
Kong, where his father was 
stationed in the British army 
with the Rpyal Corps of Trans- 
port He went to school in Wilt- 


shire and played for Chippen- 
ham before moving to Bath, far 
wham he has made more than 
GO first-team appearances. 

He played in the 1995 Pilk- 
ington Cup final after only 14 
senior games and toured with 
England A to Australia and 
Fiji the same year, and his 
speed around the field has 
since ensured an increasingly 
prominent role in the full 
England plans of the coach 
Clive Woodward. 

He packed down in two of 
the midweek games against 
the AH Blacks on their pre- 
Christmas tour and was due at 
.Bisham Abbey this morning 
for the first England squad get- 
together of die new year prior 
to file Five Nations Champion- 
ship. Generally regarded as an 
afihble character, Yates has 
opted not to attend, saying that 
“potential media interest 
might prove a disruption to thp 
remainder of the squad”. 


Woodward, who is not exactly 
flush with props, has promised 
“Ml support ... pending the 
outcome of the inquiry”. 

The worst-case scenario for 
Yates is that he is thrown out 
of the club and banned by the 
Rugby Football Union for at 
least two years. His support- 
ers, though, point out that a 
man is innocent until proven 
guilty, and the mystery of 
Fenn's ear has yet to be satis- 
factorily explained by either 
side. 

“We've looked at a number 
of videos a significant num- 
ber of times and, believe me, 
you can’t see anything,” said 
Swift Robinson, meanwhile, 
insists the club will shoulder 
their way through the crisis 
and give everything against 
Newcastle in the league this 
weekend, not to mention the 
meeting with Brive in the 
Heineken European Cup final 
in Bordeaux on January 31. 


T HE front row of a rugby 
scrum is no place to 
look for well-adjusted 
people. The Dys func- 
tionals. as they ought to be 
called, follow an Inherently 
violent calling. The gap be- 
tween pawing and gnawing 
may not be as wide as rugby 
folk like to think. 

Rugby union gave the 
English middle classes a 
means to wage war on one an- 
other without anyone having 
to draw a pistol. The most 
intriguing sub-theme of the 
current ear-biting furore is 
what It says about the 
distinction between accept- 
able and non-acceptable vio- 
lence. AH week big men have 
been saying that Kevin Yates's 
alleged assault on Simon Fenn 
“can't be condoned”, which 
really means can't be forgot- 
ten over a pint. In other words, 
“a spot of argy-bargy” it was 
not 

Almost as interesting as the 
attack itself has been the reac- 
tion of a sport which has al- 
ways accepted some degree of 
hand-to-hand combat as part 
of the thrill. Fighting, and the 
inexplicable surge of excite- 
ment it often engenders, is 
rugby’s dirty secret 
In the clubhouses there is a 
general acceptance that as 
long as the fight is feir and no 
bones are broken, a quick 
punch-up should not be 
allowed to jeopardise the ca- 
maraderie at the post-match 
get-together. 

Particularly amusing, as 
the extent of Fenn's injuries 
became plain, was Jeff Probyn 
on Sky. *Tm surprised a flank- 
er’s been bitten," he said 
gravely . As a former Dysfunc- 
tional himselt Probyn knows 
that the front-row forwards 
prefer to engage their own 
kind; the last thing the master 
guild of props and hookers 
wants is lanky flankers stick- 
ing their heads in the caul- 
dron. The three Unaccepta- 
tales. said Probyn, were 
gouging, stamping and biting, 
and he couldn't resist a 
cheeky grin when asked if any 
of those wrongs had happened 
to him. 

There is now too much of a 
pattern to rugby-related vio- 
lence for us to avoid a worry- 
ing conclusion. This season 
we've had the Brive-Ponty- 
pridd rumpus, the ejection by 
West Hartlepool of yet an- 


.other prop, Virgil Hartland, 

after he was twice accused of 
biting opponents, and Martin 

Johnson’s haymakeron. the - 
All Blacks’ Justin Marshall at 
Old Trafford when Marshall 
was looking the other way. 

For nearly breaking the New 
Zealand scrum-half s Jaw, the 
authorities hit Johnson with a 
Draconian one-match ban. 

Even the briefest glimpse at 
the pre-match rituals con- 
firms that players are more 
pumped up than ever ■— and 
not only with muscles and 
money. They increasingly 
resemble American football- 
ers who head-butt tram-mates 
and scream blue murder be- 
fore a ball has even been 
kicked. Somewhere in the 
new professional contracts 
must be a clause specifying 
that games must be treated as 
a weekly apocalypse. Simpler 
were the days when rugby 
players overdosed on real ale 
rather than testosterone and 
adrenalin. 

Rugby. In short, is taking 
itself too seriously, telling it- 
self that the stakes are far 
higher than they really are. 
Players are being encouraged 
to behave like puritans off the 
pitch (orange juke and soda 
only, lads) and Vikings on it " 
Harder, fester and more Dar- 
winian, rugby union may be 
gaHoping to the edge of frenzy, 
and it is little wonder that the 
front-row forwards are get- 
ting there first 

Johan Le Roux, who dined 
on the AH Black captain Sean 
Fitzpatrick's ear four years 
ago, was a low-number, low- 
caste shover andstormer. So 
are Yates andHartland. Sols 
Richard Cocker HI, the Eng- 
land hooker who tried to 
wreck the baka at Old Traf- 
ford. So too, goddamnit was -. 
the old “PitBuU" himself, 
Brian Moore, who snarled for . 
St George at aU manner of ad- 
versaries and looked like hell 
on Monday mornings. 

T HE consensus seems to 
be that Bath made a 
pig's ear — sorry, com- 
plete mess — of the 
whole affeir in not finding a 
suspect sooner. Yates is now 
accused not only of a "bar- 
baric" assault but concealing 
his own guilt and thereby 
landing his club and certainly 
the whole front row in the 
dock. Whoever did it — Yates 
or another — is running 
scared but will have to be 
found. 

It wUl be interesting to see, 
when guilt is finally appor- 
tioned. whether a rugger 
player from dear old Bath wffl 
be condemned in the same 
acid language as Mike Tyson, 
who after his assault on 
Evander Holyfield was de- 
nounced as a “savage”, a 
“monster” and even a “canni- 
bal”. Doubt it, somehow. 


Fenwick sacked in wake of Venables 


Pat Symes 


T erry fenwick was 
yesterday sacked as 
Portsmouth's manager, 
the day after his mentor 
Terry Venables stood down as 
chairman. Fenwick was told 
he had lost his job In a phone 
call from Switzerland from 
Martin Gregors’ as he pre- 
pared his team for tonight's 
FA Cup replay at Aston. Villa. 

It was Gregory’s first act 
after effectively regaining 
control of the Fratton Park 
club from Venables. 

Fenwick took Portsmouth 
to within three points of the 
First Division playoffs and 
FA Cup quarter-finals last 
season but the team are now 
rooted to the bottom. 

Portsmouth appointed Fen- 
wick on Venables' s recom- 
mendation almost exactly 
three years ago, when Jim 
Smith left as manager. Vena- 
bles was yesterday still con- 
sidering the terms of his own 
departure from the dub when 
Fenwick was fired. 

Fenwick, 38. capped by Eng- 


land 20 times and a former 
Tottenham and Queens Park 
Rangers player under Vena- 
bles. was earning £100.000 a 
year but his contract was due 
to expire this summer. He has 
been paid in full. 

He said: 'That's Football. It's 
just the way it goes. I had no 
idea it was coming so soon but 
with all the uncertainty at the 
club it was not unexpected. 

•Tm disappointed because I 
think we have some good 
players here who have under- 
performed. We have not 
played to our full potential 
and losing players to so many 
international calls has not 
helped me pick a settled side. 

“People saw how good we 
could be when we almost 
knocked Aston Villa out of 
the FA Cup last week." 

The assistant manager 
Keith Waldon. another Vena- 
bles acolyte from his days at 

Tottenham, last night took 
the squad to the Midlands and 
will be in charge for tonJghr's 
third-round replay. 

Venables and Portsmouth 
were last night close to final- 
ising the agreement for the 


former England coach to 
leave the club with a pay-off 
of about £250.000. It is ex- 
pected to be signed today. 

His solicitor Nick Trainer 
said: ‘Terry wanted .to stay 
but in the end his position 
has been made Impossible. If 
he could raise the finances to 
help tbe club be would be 
keen to stay.” 


A former Portsmouth 
player, Chris Katnara, sacked 
by Bradford City last week, is 
the immediate favourite to 
replace Fenwick long term 
but any new manager would 
have to live with the uncer- 
tainty at Fratton Park and the 
current Football League em- 
on buying players. 
American Sports-sta- 



Out and in . . . Fenwick, left and the caretaker Waldon 


dinm developer Vince Wo- 
Lanin, who is considering 
buying the chib In conjunc- 
tion with the rock singer 
Brian Howe, said yesterday 
he was planning to spend “In 
the region of £90 million" to 
revive Pompey. 

Wolanin and Howe, a life- 
long Portsmouth fan, aim to 
build a multi-purpose sta- 
dium on the disused railway 
yard adjacent to Fratton Park 
and invest millions in trans- 
forming the squad. The pair 
will meet Gregory in Paris on 
Saturday to discuss their pro- 
posals and their planrmri buy- 
out of the club which would 
see them take over Gregory’s 
stake in Portsmouth for about 
£6 million. 

Wolanin said: “I was intro- 
duced to Martin by Brian and 
I am always looking for In- 
vestment opportunities. 
Brian Is a real do-or-die fen 
and if this comes off then he 
would be involved heavily. 

"If we can help the team 
play better, then financiall y 
we will benefit and our com- 
pany wiU benefit That’s been 
my experience in the past” 
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Aaaaghhh! screams a woman. “That was Gerard DepaiSieii^le? 
Just goosed her-* Goosed her? “Yes, he pinched her bottom. He’s 
always doing that.” You wouldn’t catch Leonard DiCaprio doing that. 
He wouldn’t know how. 

Simon Hattenstone on set with DiCaprio and Depardieu 
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Guardian Crossword No 21 9 1 71 

Set by Araucaria 



Across 



1 Fool from the Lords — since 
when? (8, S) 

9 Sfok in the way of food (7) 

10 Ape — the setter's one — at 
the pictures (7) 

11 Switched on again when 

worker on roof returns (5) 
12,13 Royal exchange, one up 

on Callgulals appointment? 
12,7,3,1,5) 

14 Fisher's lady put to the 
phone?© 

15 Whip's about turn causes 
childish complaint (5) 

17 Buffet and division. 

rendering of the one church 
(4,5) 

20 ft's paid at temporary home 
number one by return (9) 

22 Frame healthy, not in bed 

W) 


23 It's natural nobody asked 
such a question (7) 

24 Work In foe theatre (both 
endsofit){7) 

2B Scared of frightful fiend 
without a currency to study 
frW) 

Down 



crossworo SOLUTION 21 ,170 


1 Heating capacity from 0-6 
— LC.C. a failure? (9,5) 

2 Home on Sunday with 
housekeeper, not catholic 
1 7 ) 

3 Illuminator needing ballast? 

(9) • 

4 Kitchen vessel? (7) 

5 Hint for senior citizen? (7) 

6 North wind’s name for Scots 
town® 

7,14 Boxer's always around 
and on consecrated ground 
(7.9) 


8 Pastor such as Niemolieror 
Barker (6,8) 

14 See 7 

16 Wrong by nine inches where 
travelling stops (7) 

17 From this small fragment 
inf er the Swedish 
Nightingale (7) 

18 Managed to continue with 
capital (7) 

19 Shell makes one crazy (3,4) 
21 Early English writer, very 

pale if head to foot (5) 

Solution t o morrow 


® Stuck? Then eal our solutions fine 
on 0891 338 238. Calls coat 50p 
per mimrtfl at all rimes. Service sup- 
pfedbyATS 
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